























SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 





Knitted Cap. 

‘Tu1s cap is knitted of white eider wool in an open- 
work design and trimmed with bows of pink ribbon. 
It consists of a piece twenty inches square, the cor- 
ners of which are laid back on the right side in the 
manner shown by the illustration on page 100. Make 
a foundation of 82 stitches, and knit as follows: Ist 
round (under side of the work).—Slip always the first 
stitch, then alternately throw the thread around, knit 
two stitches together. 2d round (right side of the 
work).—Entirely plain. Repeat these two rounds 
till the piece is square. Then cast off, and crochet 
around the edges a round in sc. (single crochet) and 
two rounds of chain-stitch scallops, composed always 
of 4 ch. (chain) and 1 sc. The 3d round, which 
forms the edge, is crocheted as follows: + 1 sc. in 
the first chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch., 5 double crochet 
in the following chain-stitch scallop, 2 ch. Repeat 
from *. Arrange the square in the manner shown 
by the illustration on page 100. The sides on which 
the corners are laid closest together are the sides of 
the cap. ‘Trim with bows and sew on the strings. 


Knitted Cap for Elderly Lady. 

MareriAts: white eider wool; white, blue, and 
black zephyr wool, wooden knitting-needles, blue rib- 
bon, a netting mesh three-fifths of an inch in cireum- 
ference. 

This cap and strings are knitted of white eider 
wool, and are trimmed with a ruche netted of blue 
and white zephyr wool. To the back of the cap is 
knitted a black veil. The cap is trimmed besides 
with bows of blue ribbon.. Cast on wooden knitting- 
needles, with white eider wool, 160 stitches (back of 
crown aul strings) and knit: Ist round (right side 
of the work).—Slip the first stitch, then alternately 
throw the thread around, knit two stitches together. 
2d round (under side of the work).—Entirely knitted. 
Repeat these two rounds seven times, then cast off 
the stitches at each side of the middle thirty-six, and 
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knit with these twenty-six rounds more, narrowing 
at each side, so that all the stitches shall be used up. 
Now work the veil part with the black wool. Make 
a foundation of thirteen stitches and knit: Ist round. 
—Slip the first stitch, then alternately knit two 
stitches together twice, throw the thread around. 
2d round.—Entirely plain ; of every thread knit one 
and purl one. Repeating these two rounds, knit 80 
rounds, but with every repetition the design must be 
alternated, bringing the thread between the two nar- 
rowings. Besides this widen by two stitches in every 
fourth round, so that the 80th round shall count 52 
stitches. Then knit a plain round and cast off. 
With the exception of the upper edge crochet around 
the edges one round in sc. (single crochet). ‘Then 
follows a round alternately 1 sc. in the following sc., 
4 ch. (chain) passing over | sc. of the formér round. 
The next round, which forms the outer edge, is cro- 
cheted as follows: * 1 sc. in the next chain-stitch 
scallop, 2 ch., 5 double crochet in the two middle 
stitches of the following chain-stitch scallop. Repeat 
from *. Now join the veil to the cap, and edge the 
cap and strings with the ruche, which consists of a 
strip netted in five rounds and edged on each side 
with a row of stitches of double blue wool, which are 
cut after it is finished. The strip is pleated in box- 
pleats and sewed on the edge. Lastly, sew on the 
blue ribbon bows in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Evening Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—White tarlatan dress, trimmed with flounces 
and ruches of the same material. White satin piping 
is laid along the middle of the ruches. White satin 
bows with white silk crimped fringe. White flowers 
in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink tarlatan with double skirt. 
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The under-skirt'is bordered with a wide pointed 
flounce; the upper skirt is puffed and open in 
front, where it is held together by two broad 
ruches of the same material. A row of large 
wax beads edges the sides of the over-skirt, and 
is sewed along the middle of the ruche, Pink 
satin sash. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk gauze, trimmed 
with puffs of light blue satin. Marie Antoinette 
fichu of the same material, trimmed to match 
the skirt. Blue flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pink satin. The under- 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a ruche of 
the same material. Over-dress of black figured 
lace, looped with bouquets of roses. Black lace 
bertha, fastened with a cluster of roses in front. 
Roses in the hair. 
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IGP" The First Volume of HaARPER’s Bazar, 
handsomely bound, and containing nearly a thou- 
sand pages, is now ready, and can be had of the 
Publishers for $7. 


tae” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns of a greatwariety of Collars, Cravats, 
Fabots, Sleeves, Cuffs, Sashes, Breakfast and Dress 
Caps, Chemise Russes,and Girls? Suits, together 
with a large number of Embroidery Patterns. 


CLUBABLE MEN. 


R. JOHNSON, in proposing his friend and 
biographer, Boswell, as a member of the 
Literary Club, commended him as a clubable 
man, He deserved the compliment, such as 
it was, for his frequent absences from home and 
his condition when he chanced to be there, of 
which his wife had good reason to complain, 
were indications of the fulfillment of his duties 
as one of the convivial brotherhood known as a 
club. 

This is an institution with which unfortunate- 
ly we have become, of late years, familiar in this 
country. We have now clubs in abundance, 
and plenty of clubable men to fill them. There 
is no reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
acquisition of the one or the other. The real 
object of a club is by no means lofty, whatever 
may be its pretensions, Though its theory be 
the promotion of the social virtues, its practice 
is gross self-indulgence, The cardinal principle 
of the club is the exclusion of women. This is 








enough to show that its real purpose is not social | 


but selfish; otherwise a whole sex, and that 
the most companionable, would not be ruled 
out. The club is, and was meant to be, as 
every one familiar with it knows, a place for 
guzzling, drinking, smoking, gambling, and 
talking, unchecked by the restraints of home. 
It is the rich man’s pot-house, where his free- 
dom to soak, smoke, and wag his tongue is not 
limited by the presence of modest woman, pru- 
dent wife, or innocent child, 

The clubable man is he who is best adapted 
to club, and least suited for domestic life. He 
is rarely at home, and when there, always in 
his most unattractive character. He goes to 
the club at an early hour neat, fresh, and brisk, 
and comes back late at night dull, disordered, 
and exhausted. He lets off at the club all the 
effervescence of his animal spirits, and keeps 
for his wife and family the stale, flat, and un- 
profitable remnant. The clubable man is “a 
choice spirit” among his jolly friends of the 
* Union,” whence with kidneys deviling, bones 
broiling, and whisky flowing all night, he does 
not care to “ go home till morning.” When he 
reels back to the arms of his affectionate wife, 
mingling the stale odor of liquor and cigars 
with her pure breath, he is a stupid and dis- 
gusting brute. Home to him is only a place 
to sleep, to get his foul linen washed, and his 
headaches cured. 

It is quite apparent that such clubable men 
are by no means desirable members of a com- 
munity. They are the most dangerous social 
disorganizers that we have; though belonging 
for the most part to the thriving classes, they 
profess to be of conservative principles. Their 
practice, whatever may be their theory, is a 
continual protest against the virtuous restraints 
of home, and consequently tends to weaken the 
family compact, which is the very basis of so- 
ciety, Club life is especially hurtful to young 
men, as its supposed respectability lends a sanc- 
tion to habits of self-indulgence. It, moreover, 
brings them in contact with older persons dur- 
ing their moments of relaxation and pleasure ; 
and thus youth and age, meeting together with- 
out reserve, lose all mutual respect and the re- 
straints which belong to it. 

Club life is particularly unfavorable to matri- 
mony, as it gives a premature taste for a lux~ 
urious ease, which indisposes to the cares, re- 
sponsibility, and necessary self-denial of mar- 
riage. A clubable young man is foredoomed 
to celibacy, for he is sure to be too much at- 
tached to the gross and unrestricted indulgences 
of the club to exchange them for the sober re- 
straints and refined pleasures of the family. 
It is he and his fellows who are making so 
much ado about the cost of matrimony, which, 
with their inveterate habits of indulgence, they 
estimate to be too expensive to be within the 








means of any one who is not in the possession 
of a fortune. We heartily join our lady friends 
in their denunciation of those enemies of their 
sex, the clubs and ‘‘ clubable men.” 





HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER. 


HERE is art in reading a newspaper. This 

is not surprising, because there is an art in 

doing any thing as it ought to be done. But it 

is surprising that nine out of every ten never 

think that reading a newspaper is a matter of 
art. 

How much of an art you should make it de- 
pends on the objectin view. If you only intend 
to glance at its contents you need nothing more 
than a running eye—such an eye, for instance, 
as most editors use on most manuscripts. It 
ought to be, however, a sharp eye, lest you miss 
something of special value to yourself. And it 
should be a well-practiced eye, since no man 
can afford to do any thing rapidly unless he has 
habituated himself to the exercise. But you 
would do well to remember that this sort of 
reading is like fast traveling: the objects seen 
are merely seen, not looked at. Moreover, this 
incontinent hurry is pernicious to the nervous 
system, and especially to the brain. It injures 
the mind by weakening the perceptions and the 
memory. If you have taken hold, firm hold, 
of your facts, you may indulge this quick-going 
impulse, but never under other circumstances, 

Should you propose to read the newspaper 
for information touching some subject of par- 
ticular interest, you should put yourself in the 
attitude of a sensible man who is honestly seek- 
ing knowledge. This attitude requires an open 
mind. It involves large sympathies, It de- 
mands sensibilities keenly acute to truth of fact 
and still more to truth of principle. If you read 
from an imaginative point of view, you will be 
intent on gratifying your wishes; the arguments 
will be what you desire, since the imagination 
reads, not you yourself. Reading for informa- 
tion is entirely inconsistent with partisanship 
and bigotry; and so then, if the newspaper is 
to instruct you, it must be treated with that 
courtesy of intellect which is the unvarying sign 
of high-bred honesty. A caution, too, is nec- 
essary. ‘To read for information only is not 
the healthiest regimen for the mind. Say what 
you will, it is a sort of semi-starving diet. Mem- 
ory is fed; personal inclination is fed; and pas- 
sion is sometimes fed; but the true soul in you 
is half famished. Information should be speed- 
ily transmuted into intelligence ifsyou are solic- 
itous to be a wiser man. 

A good newspaper gives the foremost thoughts 
of the day. It is not so much a record of the 
hour as a reflex of the times ; and in this respect 
it is very serviceable. A servant it is, not in 
the kitchen sense but in the court sense. Those 
old publications like Niles’ Register were chiefly 
memoirs of the public, a nascent biography on 
an abbreviated scale, and for a past age were 
very admirable. But the times have changed ; 
society is much more complex; trade is more 
hazardous; government has more intricate and 
diversified tasks; and therefore thinking news- 
papers are in great demand. <A photographic 
copy of the day is not the business of the news- 
paper. All such copies are dull, phlegmatic, 
dropsical, Nor should they be fancy portraits 
of the day. Such portraits mislead; they are 
elegant cheats. But newspapers should paint 
the day as it is rather than as it appears. Un- 
less they do this they give you a skeleton of 
bones when you wish flesh and blood. Certain 
newspapers present the mere facts that happen 
to exist, leaving their readers to draw their own 
inferences. ‘This is somewhat like asking a 
party of friends to dinner, and when they come 
requesting them to do their own cooking. Such 
facts are to most people dead phenomena. The 
province of a real newspaper is to digest, ar- 
range, elucidate these facts, and in this chiefly 
consists the art editorial. Understand, tien, 
that the editor of your newspaper is one of your 
educators, who does not indeed think for you, 
but who does think to spur you to think. For 
our part, we prefer a fine editorial to any thing 
ina paper. ‘The ideal of editorials is thought 
as the offspring of facts, and that is the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, although, like other ideals, it 
is rarely realized. But unrealized ideals are 
much better than lower standards even if fully 
reached, 

A man may very properly study that portion 
of a newspaper bearing on his own business, 
He should not forget, however, that his busi- 
ness is a part of the commercial world, and 
with it rises or falls, Often he may get most 
useful hints outside of his own trade. Inven- 
tions not directly connected with his depart- 
ment of life; advertisements in other branches 
of business ; changes in the course of commerce ; 
investments in new manufactures, may be of 
moment to his welfare. Cotton-buyers have 
an interest in guano and other commercial fer- 
tilizers, Paper-makers are parties to the poor 
rag-gatherers. The refuse of the streets and 
the luxuries of fine mansions have lately come 
into alhance. A mind of wide range, if it use 


‘a good newspaper rightly, is often helped in 
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most unexpected quarters; many of its indirect 
aids prove the most direct; and so a Scripture 
fact comes to a new application, viz., ‘‘ Thereby 





some have entertained angels unawares.” If 
you are a large merchant a first-class newspaper 
is your encyclopedia, or, in the freedom of hy- 
perbole, a cosmopolitan library wherein the 
world is daily exhibited. Nor indeed can one 
see how mercantile life could have risen to be 
a profession without the auxiliary of the news- 
paper. A great merchant is now a student of 
geography, of political science, of statistics, of 
sociology, of education, of science andart. All 
these bear closely antl vitally on his interests, 
The more he expands his trade the more is he 
depeudent on newspapers. And this truth ap- 
plies to all forms of business and social con- 
nections; and hence, since we must know the 
world in order to work advantageously for its 
well-being and for our own, we should learn 
How to read a newspaper. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@€ the Periwinkle Philosophy. 


N Y DEAR GREGORY, —The late Mr. 

Jonathan Periwinkle was an acute ob- 
server of human nature, and continued his stud- 
ies of that subject to the end of his life. He 
belonged to the school of philosophers who do 
not require an eclipse of the sun to explain a 
leak in the tea-kettle, but who perceive that a 
peg negligently left in a man’s shoe may aecount 
for a profane ejaculation quite as well as the 
doctrine of original sin and the fall of man 
in Adam, It is a school of philosophy which 
seems to me to have great merits and no little 
reason; although I know that it is usually more 
grateful to the sufferer to refer his disordered 
stomach to some derangement of the celestial 


| laws, rather than to the lobster salad of which 


he freely partook upon the previous evening. 
But Mr. Periwinkle would have none of this 
nonsense. He was a man of wide and excellent 
reading, of sound judgment, not without warm 
sympathies, and of a true heroism. Indeed, 
his branch of the Periwinkles has been always 
tioted for a certain simplicity and sobriety, which 
I suppose is the key of the remark which Jona- 
than once made to me when I complained of 
being bored by a very distinguished personage : 
“Bored?” said he, quietly. “I no more per- 
mit myself to be bored than consciously to have 
my pocket picked. I haven’t money enough 
for the one, nor time enough for the other.” 

It is wonderful how this ability to paralyze 
bores kept his temper sweet. ‘‘ Boil your peas,” 
was the advice of this truly wise man, There 
must be bores in life, he explained, as there 
must be peas in the shoes of pious pilgrims; but 
extract the sting in the one case by heat, in 
the other by cold. Say calmly to the bore, 
“*My friend, I must now go; good-morning.” 
The most accomplished bores tried him, bat 
tried him in vain. It was this same steadiness 
and simplicity which persuaded him that if 
your tooth aches, the better plan is not to go to 
the temple and solemnly sacrifice a cock to Es- 
culapius, but to go to the dentist’s and have the 
offending member filled or pulled out. ‘“‘ Let 
us not seek far-fetched remedies more than ex- 
planations,” said this excellent man. ‘‘ Again, 
I say if a piece of orange-peel explains your 
broken leg, don’t darkly suspect a defect in the 
law of gravity.” 

One day young Floribel—and how many of 
the family, Gregory, do we not know ?—pro- 
duced a roll of manuscript. He wished mere- 
ly to read a few specimens of verse to Mr. Peri- 
winkle, who was sitting quietly in his parlor, 
and did not refuse. The young man read with 
energy and feeling. His voice trembled ; more 
than once his eyes filled with tears. The cham- 
ber-maid looked in once, supposing Mr. Peri- 
winkle might need assistance, mistaking the 
nature of the sounds, and fancying that gentle- 
man to be expressing severe bodily pain. But 
she saw only his placid face beaming upon a 
young person in great excitement reading what 
the worthy chamber-maid evidently supposed 
to be a letter of “awful length.” When Flori- 
bel had finished reading he said to Mr. Peri- 
winkle, ** Now, Sir, as a friend, I have come to 
ask you your theory of the impossibility of my 
getting any of my poetry published. I confess 
I am utterly at a loss, The first and import- 
ant fact is the plain conspiracy among the mag- 
azines and papers—of the publishers I say no- 
thing, for they are proverbially a heartless swarm 
of birds of prey feeding and fattening upon the 
brains of authors, Think of eating brains, Mr. 
Periwinkle !” 

‘* Fearful,” said that gentleman, ‘‘ fearful! 
I remember that in Rome they eat the brains 
of calves. Fearful—but otherwise they might 
be wasted.” 

Floribel resumed that the conspiracy was as 
dastardly as it was evident. “There is Aaron 
of the Daily,” said he, “I suppose he doesn’t 
care to print my poetry because he knows that 
it would extinguish his prose—and prose enough 
it is. 
he doesn’t know what poetry is. Somebody 
sent him George Withers’s ‘ Bermudas,’ and he 
published it as original, and even praised it 
editorially, and wished other contributors would 
do as well! Then there’s Charon of the Month- 
ly—he is willing enough to print Jones's dog- 
gerel and Smith’s unspeakable platitudes, but 
he really can not just now find my little offer- 
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ings available,” said Floribel, evidently bitterly 
quoting from some polite editor’s note declining 
a manuscript, ‘*G-r-r-r-r! you swine! how [ 
do despise the whole crew of Charons! Ishould 
like to know if my poetry is not as good as the 
horrible flap-doodle that old Pindar squirts 
through the pages of the Magazine! It’s the 
most mysterious thing why nobody will print 
my poetry, and I wonld give a great deal to 
know why it is, for I have come to the end of 
my guessing.” 

**It seems to me plain enough,” said Mr. 
Jonathan Periwinkle. 

‘*Why, you don’t say so!” replied Floribel, 
with a light of surprise and hope in his eyes. 
“What is it? Why won't they print it?” 

“ Because they don’t think it good enough.” 

Young Floribel hung his head. 

**My dear young friend,” said the good Mr. 
Periwinkle, ‘‘ the reasons of things are not al- 
ways obscure nor remote. When I was a very 
young man [ used to scold people for not com- 
ing toseeme. ‘Why don’t you come?’ I asked 
again and again. I imagined all manner of 
queer and recondite reasons, Every body had 
some excuse, but it did not satisfy me. One 
day Tom Blunt replied to my question, ‘I don’t 
come because I don’t want to come.’ That did 
satisfy me. Indeed, that reply of Tom Blunt's 
auswered a great many more questions than I 
asked him, and it continues to answer them to 
this day.” 

Floribel remained silent for some time, and 
then he thanked Mr. Periwinkle, and departed 
a much wiser man. I know editors as a class 
pretty well, and it pains them quite as much to 
do their duty as it pains the Floribels to have it 
done. Indeed, this tendency to find great rea 
sons for the small events of our lives springs 
from our prodigious but natural conceit. Ev- 
ery man is so immensely important to himself 
that he imagines he must be equally so to na- 
ture, and that his blood, like the tide, is sub- 
ject to lunar influences. It is a perpetual illu- 
sion—a dream from which we seldom recover ; 
and the secret charm of Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Enoch 
Arden,” and of Hawthorne’s ‘* Wakefield,” is, 
that they are speculations upon the feelings of 
a man who willfully demonstrates to himself 
his exact importance to his most familiar com- 
panions and intimate circle, and so reasons to 
the place he fills in the world. You see, my 
dear Gregory, that we do nut seem so essential 
to the rotation of the earth upon its axis when 
we actually bring the matter to proof. How 
Thackeray plays upon this minor key! How 
firmly and truly Addison touches it in his “ Vi- 
sion of Mirza!” 

It is, therefore, my young friend, a very good 
habit, it seems to me, to refer the explanation 
of the disappointments and crosses of every 
kind that we experience to the nearest and 
most probable causes, and not to try to digni- 
fy the unpleasant stench of the expiring wick 
of our tallow-dip by the theory that it is the 
sulphurons exhaling tip of a comet’s tail. Yet 
that is what Mr. Jonathan Periwinkle declared 
to be the difficulty with our eminent friend Sam- 
uel Sinnick, certainly a very able and accom- 
plished man. But with all his ability and high 
character he does not succeed—that is to say, 
his ambition is not gratified. He rises in his 
profession ; he is rich; he is conceded to be 
brilliant. But what satisfaction is it to arrive 
at Pekin when you wish to reach Paris? Tow 
does it gratify Romeo to be told that Perdita 
is dying for him when he is dying for Juliet? 
What Mr. Sinnick wishes is political distinc- 
tion; he wants to be Governor, Representa- 
tive, Senator, President. To be something 
else is useful only as it helps to that. But 
month follows month, year chases year, and 
still he is no nearer. It is the problem of his 
life to discover why he can not advance polit- 
ically. 

He has, indeed, his favorite theory, and he 
recurs to it like a dog to an old bone, and he 
seems to find it exhaustlessly sweet and svuffi- 
cient. The people of this country, says Samu- 
el Sinnick, don’t wish character and ability in 
public life. They respect talent; they feel safe 
and comfortable only with mediocrity. It must 
always be so in such a government, The ma- 
jority rule, and the majority are never intelli- 
gent. The mass of men are prejudiced and 
ignorant and venal, and they are controlled by 
the lower motives. There sometimes seems to 
me, says Samuel Sinnick, a great deal of reason 
in an aristocratic government; and I can not 
help thinking that England was as well gov- 
erned by William Pitt and the rotten boroughs 
as it ever has been since. 

This is his theory, and you see what a pleas- 
ant one it is. He does not say that a certain 
person who shall be nameless has character 
and ability, and would naturally be preferred 
by an intelligent constituency; nor does he as- 
sert that perhaps there is a William Pitt or two 


| still on hand—for—farther—particulars — in- 
And there is Baron of the Weekly—but | 


quire—-of—the—undersigned. He says nothing 
of this kind; but what is the implication of his 
remarks? Is it not that the men who do suc- 





ceed in the way that Samuel Sinnick wishes to 
sueceed owe their promotion to a prejudiced, 
ignorant, and venal majority? He explains 
his own failure by reasons drawn from the na- 
ture of governments and of human society, and 
‘it is an explanation very flattering to 8. 8, 
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Now Mr. Jonathan Periwinkle laughs pleasant- 
ly at all this, “He at least votes for himself 
with ardor,” says Mr. Jonathan, kindly, ‘‘ But 
I do not see why he should dig so deep into 
human nature when the plant that he is investi- 
gating grows upon the very surface. It is not 
the necessary character of a majority, but his 
abominably supercilious manner that defeats 
him. Sinnick can not rise in public life for the 
same reason that a man can not hoist himself 
by his own waistband. He wants, as it were, 
the pou sto, Sinnick is always beaten by him- 
self.” 

It seemed to me plain enough when I was 
told. Don’t you see, my dear Gregory, that 
the man who habitually takes the view that I 
have described will be very apt to show other 
people what he thinks of them, and a statesman 
who begins his oration to his constituents, “ Fel- 
low-knaves and fools,” will not be very cordially 
supported by them at the polls, And it is just 
as true the other way. Certain kinds of suc- 
eess are explicable without consulting the stars. 

‘*My dear Mr. Periwinkle,” said Astrea 
Redux to my old friend one evening at the 
theatre, ‘* you are a sensible man—why do you 
like John Woolman? Every body appears to 
like him; but he seems to me to be an excess- 
ively commonplace person. He has no con- 
versation, He has read nothing. Certainly 
he doesn’t think, Why in the name of com- 
mon-sense do people like him so foolishly ?” 

** Dear Madam, because he is so sweet and 
truly simple. He has no satire, no selfishness, 
no jealousy. He is infinitely kindly and sym- 
pathetic, No man has truer friends; no man 
is more sincerely loved. You see the reason is 
very obvious; there is no mystery init. The 
sunshine warms—that is all.” 

My dear Gregory, Astrea Redux nodded her 
splendid and stately head. I think she was 
struck by the Periwinkle philosophy, and re- 
flected while the play went on that great rivers 
flow from small springs. Yet so far are we from 
generally believing it that if a politician should 
ask a President why he appointed a certain per- 
son to office, and the President should reply, 
** Because I thought him the fittest man for the 
place,” how little the politician would believe 
it! how he would be sure that it was said to 
throw him off the track! and what a wily old 
Machiavelli he would consider his Excellency ! 
My good friend, when Jonathan Periwinkle left 
us a wise man died; and Iam 

Yours in the faith of his philosophy, 
An Otp Bacue or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET TOILETTES. 

HE most reliable modistes in New York are 

of the opinion that paniers are going out of 

style. The regular round panier puff is too com- 

monly worn to be in favor with the leaders of 

fashion, Yet all stylishly made skirts are worn 

over a tournure, and continue to be very full and 

bouffant behind. A new crinoline called La 

Grande Victoire is provided with straps to ad- 

just the bustle, if the wearer chooses, or to dis- 
pense with it entirely. 

Instead of only two skirts there are rumors of 
three or four successive ones. At present two 
skirts prevail, the upper one being quite long 
and draped in the most fanciful and intricate 
manner. ‘The Paris dress-maker, Worth, it is 
said, never loops two dresses precisely alike. 
One has the skirt looped behind only, another 
is caught up at the sides, or draped in front, and 
others are arranged in folds both at the back and 
side. 

At an establishment to which Parisian novel- 
ties find their way earliest, we have seen, as part 
of a trousseau, a street suit that is not to be worn 
until spring. It is a thick gros grain of delicate 
fawn color. The under-skirt is gored in the 
usual way and bordered with a five-inch flounce, 
bound at the lower edge with a fold of dark brown 
silk. The heading, as wide as the flounce, is a 
brown silk ruche in flat, fanciful pleats. ‘Theover- 
skirt has a gored front width, a single side gore, 
and three full back widths. It is straight around 
the bottom, and almost as long as the under- 
skirt, but looped to a proper length by a deep 
pleat half-way up each seam. ‘This festoons 
the widths very gracefally. ‘The trimming is 
like that on the lower skirt, but narrower. 
Over this is a half-fitting basque. square and 
short in front, rounding long behind. ‘Tight 
sleeves. A flat ruche borders this garment, 
extending up the front and around the neck, 
arm-holes, and wrists. Narrow belt with large 
bow behind. 

This premonition of what is to come indicates 
that the panier over-skirt may soon be abolished. 
If puffs are continued at all they will probably 
be formed in the skirt of the basquine by straps 
beneath the seams, or the skirt will be bunched 
up on the hips, and the Louis XV. ornament, a 
sort of double Watteau pleat, will adjust the full- 
ness of the back. 


VELVET AND SATIN COSTUMES. 


The heaviest materials are now required for 
suits. The handsomest are velvet and satin, 
together or separately. A fancy this winter, the 
reverse of last, is to make the petticoat of velvet, 
the tunic of satin, and the wrapping also of vel- 
vet. The velvet skirt is entirely plain, or simply 
trimmed with folds or melon puffs of faille. A 
velvet flounce is heavy and ungraceful. The 
satin-striped velvets are not only used for-petti- 
coats but for whole costumes. A gay young 
blonde “3 becomingly dressed in a sultan-red 





velvet, with satin stripes of the same shade. The 
suit is made with a single skirt, trimmed with 
shells of satin, and a tight-fitting jacket, short 
and jaunty, with a deeply-pointed hood. The 
Regency suits are flounced satin skirts with over- 
dress and jacket of velvet. They are richly 
trimmed with lace, passementerie, and some- 
times with bands of ostrich feathers matching 
the trimming of the bonnet. 


FUR BORDERS, 


Fur borders are indisputably the handsomest 
trimming for velvet, satin, and cloth suits. Fyr- 
riers say they have never known so great demand 
for them, A single wide band, or two narrow 
ones of Astrakhan, mink, chinchilla, or sable, or- 
nament the velvet jacket and upper skirt.. ‘The 
lower skirt is sometimes trimmed in the same 
way, but not necessarily. Many prefer a pleat- 
ed flounce of the material on the satin skirt, as 
it gives an appropriate finish to the costume. 
The straight, flat boa, of the same fur as the 
trimming, is finished by tips or tassels instead of 
the head of the animal. ‘The velvet muff is 
bordered with fur, and a narrow strip trims the 
tops of the high Hungarian boots extending down 
the front over the instep. 

One of the most elegant fur-trimmed suits of 
the winter is of olive-green velvet. ‘The short, 
tight basque and looped over-skirt are bordered 
with dark brown sable. The petticoat is satin 
of the same color, with a broad band of pleats 
all running one way and secured at both edges. 
Green velvet bonnet with a narrow diadem of 
sable. Boa, muff, and boots are also trimmed 
with far. 

Another is of gray satin trimmed with chin- 
chilla, This has a short skirt, bordered with ten 
inches of the fur, headed by leaves of satin. The 
over-skirt, almost entirely of chinchilla, forms an 
apron front with bouffant drapery behind. The 
short chinchilla basque completes the street cos- 
tume. A satin Zouave jacket, edged with fur, is 
added for a house wrap. 


PLAIN SUITS. 


Warm and serviceable suits are sold ready- 
made at a great reduction of price, because the 
season is advanced. A skirt and pelisse of black 
all-wool serge, of the finest quality, is sold for $50. 
Earlier in the season such suits cost $80. ‘The 
single skirt has a pleated flourice. The long 
pelisse, looped gracefully at the back and sides, 
has a stylish pelerine cape, square in front and 
round behind, lined throughout with scarlet flan- 
nel. Black serge braid, edged with scarlet piping, 
is the trimming. 

Another, made in the best possible manner, is 
of mazarine-blue cloth of excellent quality. It is 
made like the one just described, and sold at the 
same price, ‘The trimming is also serge braid, 
a narrow outer row, a wide band, and an inner 
waved row producing a very rich appearance. 
The grelots with which the pelisse is looped are 
very handsome. 

Warm, heavy under-skirts for plain costumes 
are made of the sable corduroy, a thick, ribbed 
goods, imported in brown and gray, and sold for 
$2 25 a yard. 

CLOAKS. 


The unusually mild winter has enabled ladies 
to wear flannel-lined suits up to the present date. 
Yet there are many who consider cloaks a neces- 
sity at this season, The shape preferred is the 
close paletot, with a single round cape or three 
small ones, Cloth cloaks are trimmed with van- 
dyked and scalloped borders, edged with satin 
piping and rouleaux. 

A Louis XV, polonaise of black velvet, trimmed 
with chinchilla, is one of the most dressy cloaks 
in vogue. It is also very useful, as it serves both 
for wrapping and upper skirt to a variety of col- 
ored silk or satin petticoats. 


NOVELTY IN BONNETS. 


The best Parisian authority says the toque 
takes the place of the bonnet. This is a combi- 
nation of bonnet and round hat; a sort of high 
round hat with strings. A model imported since 
the holidays merits description, as it is very dis- 
tinguished looking. It is without a diadem, fit- 
ting the head close above the ears, and is much 
higher behind than any shape yet worn. The 
frame is covered with black velvet in elon- 
gated puffs diverging from the centre to the 
edge. Leaf-like sprays of jet sewed on black 
tulle fall over each puff down on the front hair, 
Longer leaves droop over the chignon. On the 
centre and top is a curled rosette of bright blue 
ostrich feathers. A white aigrette stands high 
up behind, erect and prominent. Narrow rib- 
bons tied under the chin hold the bonnet secure- 
ly. Broad strings of net, edged with thread lace, 
are tied on the right side, the ends hanging over 
the shoulder with negligent grace. 


BONNETS FOR THE PROMENADE. 


The bonnet universally adopted for the winter 
is a diadem of black velvet trimmed with lace, 
ostrich tufts, and aigrette. A large rose, with 
trailing vine and buds, is placed on the left side. 
Narrow strings of bias velvet, edged with lace, 
are fastened at the throat by a bow or rosette. 
Such a bonnet is worn with costumes of any col- 
or, and is much more frequently seen on the 
promenade than colored bonnets matching the 
dress. Colored velvets, trimmed with lace, are 
reserved for carriage toilettes, for visiting, recep- 
tions, and the opera. ‘The all-black bonnets, 
mentioned early in the winter, are among the 
most elegant to be seen. One of black velvet has 
no foundation farther than a wire band to sup- 
port the coronet, which is composed of black 
ostrich tips. ‘The soft velvet crown is almosy 
concealed by three rows of ribbon loops falling 
over the chignon. Half rosettes of lace on each 
side. A black aigrette on the left. Bias velvet 
strings, with lace quilled in the centre, are fas- 
tened by arosette beneati the chin. Price $36. 








EVENING BONNETS, 


The handsomest evening bonnets are of white 
velours, or uncut velvet, trimmed with blonde 
lace, feather tufts, and clusters of crystallized 
autumn leaves. Many of these still retain 
something of the Fanchon shape, with a high 
coronet in front. 

ROUND HATS. 


The favorite round hat is the pouf, a small 
saucer-shaped frame covered with successive 
puffs, Black velvet is also most often chosen 
for round hats. ‘The poufs are trimmed with 
@ great rose and buds in the left side, and a ro- 
sette of satin ribbon‘with flowing ends placed di- 
rectly on the top of the hat. ‘The three-cornered 
Deauville, known by half a dozen aliases, is the 
rival of the puff. A rosette of black lace, with 
flowers in the centre, trims the hat. 


BOOTS AND GLOVES. 


The high-buttoned Polish boot of kid, with 
morocco toes and heels, is the neatest for the 
promenade. ‘The French curved heels still pre- 
vail, and are set far forward on the sole. 

Gloves are of contrasting color, wood-brown or 
maroon. ‘The two-buttoned glove, with welt and 
binding of white, is the best for street use. Black 
kid gloves, stitched and bound with crimson, blue 
or green to match the dress, are stylish and serv- 
iceable. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepenN; VirFoLetT; and Pace: and 
Messrs. Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and 8. T. & A. T. Meyer & Co. 





IITERARY. 


** Cast Up by the Sea,” just published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, is a story from the pen of Sir 
Samuet W. Baker, the distinguished traveler 
and author of the ‘* Albert N’yanza Great Basin 
of the Nile,” ‘* Eight Years’ Wandering in Cey- 
lon,” ete. This work is unabridged and unal- 
tered, and contains ten beautiful illustrations, It 
is the only perfect and illustrated edition pub- 
lished in this country. The story is well written, 
and is the most intensely exciting narrative of 
adventure which has been published for many 
years. ‘The following ** Dedication” by the au- 
thor shows the character and purpose of the 
work : 

**Since the publication of ‘ Albert N’yanza’ 
and the ‘ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ I have 
received numerous letters from boys to whom I 
was entirely unknown, and who are at this mo- 
ment unknown to me except through their spon- 
taneous correspondence. ‘Their letters were 
written ip the youthful enthusiasm of the 
moment, when, having shared in the excite- 
ment of our African journeys, they had closed 
the book, and, full of sympathy, they wrote to 
me effusions which I prize as the outburst of 
boyish admiration for a successful struggle with 
difficulties. 

“* As a proof of the value that I attach to these 
warm expressions of interest taken by the young 
in our past adventures, I now dedicate to all boys 
(from eight years old to eighty) a story of fiction, 
combined with certain facts, that will, I trust, 
relieve the dreariness of a long Christmas even- 
ing. 

** At the same time that I have endeavored to 
avoid all improbabilities, I must apologize for 
having taken an astronomical liberty in produc- 
ing an eclipse of the sun which is not in the al- 
manac.” 








PERSONAL. 


JusT now the prominent politicians of En- 

land seem to be engaged in writing for the press. 
Mr. GLADSTONE has agreed to furnish Dr. Nor- 
MAN MACLEOD’s sixpenny monthly magazine, 
Good Words, for 1869, with a series of papers on 
“The Duties of a Citizen ofa Free State.” His 
colleague, the DUKE OF ARGYLE, now Secretary 
of State for India, also promises “A Visit to 
Iona,” and other papers, The Bisnop of Ox- 
FORD has promised to the same periodical twelve 
papers on ‘“‘ Heroes of Hebrew History.” The 
new ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, the DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY, the Rev. CHARLES KIN@sLey, and 
Mr. ARTHUR HELPs, have likewise agreed to fur- 
nish articles. 

—The BisHop oF WINCHESTER, who is blind, 
and in his ninety-fourth year, recited to the con- 
gregation in the cathedral the whole of the 
prayers at the afternoon service on Christmas- 
day. 

ie and Mrs. JEFFERSON DAVIS were, a few 
weeks since, in London, on their way to the 
south of France, for the benefit of the health of 
Mrs, Davis, who is somewhat of an invalid. J. 
D. had been having a pleasant time at the coun- 
try seats of several of the English peers. 

—Watezs and his Wife are going on a royal 
junketing to Egypt and the Holy Land. They 
will keep a naturalist.as part of the expedition, 
and to write it up. 

—Professor Lizsie, the great chemist of the 
Continent, has given it out as fact that 1400 
quarts of the best Bavarian beer contain exactly 
the nourishment of a two and a half pound loaf 
of bread. ‘Tliut beer, therefore, should not be 
regarded as counting for much as a nourisher 
of the human figure. 

—Mr. CorNELL, who invented that admirable 
institution bearing his name at Ithaca, gave a 
reception at Cascadilla Place, a few days since, 
at which over a thousand well-dressed Ithacans 
assisted. It was on account of lis living tallied 
sixty-two. 

—The Rey. Jomn HALL, who is now the lead- 
ing celebrity amoung the Presbyterian clergy of 
New York, is described by a correspondent as 
being without the graces of oratory, yet he has 
taken a strong hold upon the affeetions of the 

ood men of the city. Ile iss men of conmmand- 

ng presence, tall, and slightly gawky. But his 
face wears a benignant expression. He has great 
simplicity of manner, with much earnestness, 
He avoids every thing that savors of sensation, 
clings closely to the simplicity of the Gospel. 
and hes much of the sweetness of Fraven and 
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CHARLES WESLEY. His church is in a fashion- 
able location on Fifth Avenue. The élite of the 
Presbyterian denomination attend it. Itis worth 
going quite a distanee to see the fashionable and 
wealthy of New York crowd a place of worship, 
even to the filling of the aisles, from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. There was a little romance about 
Dr. HaLu’s coming here. He is a relation of 
GeorGE H. Stuart, and the attention of the 
congregation was directed to him by that gen- 
tleman. He was called through the Atlantic Ca- 
ble, and, besides the large salary of $6000 in 
gold, a fashionable house, completely furnished, 
was given to him. Unlike most other places, 
New York keeps some prominent minister on 
hand, who is the sensation of the season. He is 
put on almost every platform; at the anniversa- 
ries speaks for almost every society; preaches 
the round of public sermons; and then gives 
way toa later comer. If, instead of being used 
up the first year, his popularity was husbanded 
with a little more care, the giddy eminence 
would be longer maintained. Dr. Hatt is now 
passing through this crisis, If he survives it he 
will differ from his predecessors. 

—Mr. Roswetz 8. Burrows, of Albion, for- 
merly Member of Congress and State Controller, 
has recently benefacted the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Rochester to the extent of one i 
dred thousand dollars, and isn’t sure but what 
he will go fifty thousand more. He was one of 
the bold men in the early operations of tele- 
graphy in this country, and made huge sums of 
gold by the liquefaction of its stock, ete., ete. 

—PavcL West, of Boston, now in Calcutta, is 
only twenty-one, yet PAvuL is old enough to have 
bought six cargoes of merchandise in China 
(teas, silk, and such) and shipped.them home to 
the Hub—the first time such an operation has 
been performed, independent of the aid of any 
resident merchant. 

—TENNYSON is said to be growing very lazy, 
much given to burning tobacco, and keeping al- 
together by himself. Although a goodish poet, 
he seems to know very little, and care less, about 
what is going on for the good of mankind, and 
when he ventures to say any thing out of rhyme 
generally makes a blunder. 

—The late Joon Macer, of Western New 
York, has had to have his will recorded in vari- 
ous counties in Wisconsin where he owned real 
estate. He was connected with the Green Bay 
and Mississippi Canal Company. His estate is 
said to figure up about forty millions of dollars. 

—Bishop NEE y, of Maine, one of the youn- 
gest and most efficient prelates of the Episcopal 
Church, has been the first to finish and organize 
a cathedral after the English system. 

—The DuKE DE Morny’s diamonds had to be 
sold at auction to settle up his estate. One 
diamond necklace containing thirty-three dia- 
monds brought $20,840; another brought $18,290. 
The whole realized the snug sum of $109,950. 

—A piquant-looking young damsel fainted re- 
cently at the skating-rink in Indianapolis, and 
was caught in the arms ofa youngman. Young 
men do catch them. A lady also caught her at 


| thesame time. Young man, anxious to do some- 


thing, took hold of a fair, soft, feminine hand, 
and began to rub it violently. ‘‘ See here,”’ said 
the lady who was assisting him to hold the fair 
inanimate, ‘‘ you have made a mistake. That’s 
my hand you are rubbing.’’ The young man re- 
signed, 

—So profound is the grief of the Countess 
WALEwskKa at the death of her gifted husband 
that she has declined the invitation of the Em- 
press to become her first lady of honor, and says 
that she will not return any more to Paris. 

—Widow Ann E. 8. Toppan, of Portsmouth, 
has given to Harvard College $5000 to found a 
scholarship out of respect to the memory of her 
late husband, Hon. C. 8. Toppan, to be called the 
Toppan Scholarship. 

—General Rovsseav, who recently died at New 
Orleans, leaves a widow and four or five children. 
His eldest daughter married General WATKINS, 
who died suddenly six months ago in New Or- 
leans. General R. had two sons in the army, 
one of whom was a member of his staff. He had 
recently purchased a large plantation in Louisi- 
ana, and was very busy with preparations for ex- 
tensive planting. 

—The salary upon which the Bishops of the 
Church of England are forced to subsist is offi- 
cially stated to be as follows: Canterbury, £15,- 
000; York, £10,000; London, £10,000; Durhem, 
£8000; Winchester, £10,500; Bangor, £4200; 
Bath and Wells, £5000; Carlisle, £4500; Ches- 
ter, £4500; Chichester, £4200; Ely, £5500; Ex- 
eter, £271 Gloucester and Bristol, £5000; 
Hereford, £4200; Lichfield, £4500; Lincoln, 
£5000; Liandaff, £4200; Manchester, £4200; 
Norwich, £4500; Oxford, £5000; Peterborough, 
£4500; Ripon, £4500; Rochester, £5000; 8t. 
Asaph, £4200; St. David’s, £4500; Salisbury, 
£5000; Worcester, £5000; Sodor and Man, 
£2000. 

—Miss Carrie A. Moore, of this city, proposes 
to exhibit the velocipede in the West. PicKEr- 
ING has built a machine adapted to Miss M.’s 
figure, upon which she will show how rapidly 
young women can travel. 

—Patti’s husband is fair, fat, and forty-four. 
His nose has the ruby tint imparted by much 
Champagne, and he is fond of his siesta. He 
sleeps three times a-day, and Parti calls him 
Uendormi. 

—A lady of Chicago, named Mrs. Burr, ad- 
vises the women of Chicago to ‘be careful of 
contact with any man;”’ to “‘live on fruits and 
vegetables, avoid meat and stimulants, and look 
to the Lord for help.” 

—The Rey. Dr. Huntrxeton, just elected 
Bishop of the Diocese of Central New York, has 
resigned the rectorship of the most desirable 
parish in Massachusetts, or New England; one 
that pays the highest salary, and will be called 
on to sever the most cherished associations of 
his life. The field of labor to which he has been 
unanimously called is 4 most important one. It 
is half as iarge again as the State of Massachu- 
setts, has more Episcopal parishes in it already 
than Massachusetts has, and contains a harmo- 
nious and energetic body of clergy. There is 
also a wide opening for missionary work, and 
nothing is wanting but a leading and organizing 
chief shephi-d, and to this position, for which 
he seems to be admirably adapted, Dr. H. is 
cordially invited. Hamilton College, Cornell 
University at Ithaca, and institutions of learning 
at Auburn and Utica lic within the territory 
which embraces the prominent and growing 
cities and towns of Central New York. May he 
be as successful and as much ioved in his wider 
field of labor as he has been in Boston! 
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Crochet and Bead Lamp Mat. Lady’s Knitted Glove. 

MATERIALS: green twisted wool, crystal beads, [arge cut crystal beads. 

This is a very pretty mat made of cheap material. First work the cro- 
cheted part with green wool, beginning at the centre with a foundation of 
8 ch. (chain), which must be joined in a ring. Then crochet, always in the 
round: Ist round.—In every foundation stitch 2 dec. 
(double crochet), after every 2 de. 2 ch. 2d round.— 
Between every 2 de. of the former round 2 de., after that 
always 4 ch. 3d and 4th rounds.—Like 
the 2d, but in the 3d round work 6 and in 
the 4th round8ch. 5th round. 
—2 de. between the next 2 de. 
of the former round, * 5 ch., 
2 de. in the follow- 
ing chain - stitch 
scallop of the for- 
mer round, 5 ch., 
2 dc. between the 
two following dc. 
From * repeat in 
theround. The il- 
lustration shows the 
manner of proceeding, 
but it must be observed 
thatafter the 10th round 
chain stitches must be 
worked between the 
points of the star, so 
that the mat shall nei- 
ther draw nor lay in 
pleats. In the pattern 
the 10th round has 3 
ch., and the 17th 34 ch., and they 
are increased gradually between. 
Having completed the crocheted 
part, embroider the mat with beads in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Beginning in the centre run the thread 
around, always putting it through the dc. and stringing 
on the requisite number of beads between. Care must be 
taken that the thread shall not be visible. In the same manner scal- 
lops are formed between the points of the stars. Each of these consists 
of seven rows, of which the first counts thirty-three and the last fifty 
beads. ‘These lie over the chain-stitch rows. Lastly, join the aera 
stitch rows between the points of the star with four large cut crysta ie - : 
beads in the manner shown by the illustration. From these run to SECTION oF CROCHET AND BEAD Lamp Mat. : : Child’s Knitted Petticoat. 
the nearest points of the star, where are five large beads, a row of the _ Tuts petticoat is knitted gored of white woolen yarn, the body and skirt 
smaller beads, and string to this little scallops in the manner shown by in one piece. The trimming which borders the outer edge of the skirt is 
the illustration. A pasteboard foundation, cut the shape and size of 
the star and covered with green cashmere, completes the mat. 


Marerits for the pair: 1 oz. gray, 4g oz. violet zephyr wool. 

This glove is designed to be drawn over kid gloves in winter, and is very 
easily knitted. The pattern is of gray wool in piqué stitch, and the upper 
and lower edges are ornamented with a little roll in violet wool. Make a 
foundation of 50 stitches (length of the glove), and knit 
in backward and forward rounds as follows: Ist round, 
—aAlternately knit 1, throw the thread over, slip 1 as 
if intending to purl. 2d round is knit- 
ted“entirely plain; the thread which was 
thrown over is, however, not knitted, but 
is allowed to glide from the 
needle—after the stitch which 
was before slipped 
is knitted — and 
form a loop in front 
of the stitch. The 
side on which the 
loose loops lie is 
the right side of 
the work. Knit in 
this manner 120 
rounds (one needle 
a round). ‘Then 
cast off the first 
20 stitches of the 
work; knit the next 22 
stitches and cast off the 
last eight. Now lay the 
thread on again and knit 
in the same design as 
above 32 rounds further, 
in which knit together 
alternately two and three stitches 
as one in the under part of the 
gore. Then sew the glove togeth- 
er. For the rolls on the upper and 
lower border, cast on, with the violet wool, a foundation of 
the requisite length, and knit 14 rounds, which appear on 
one side entirely plain and on the other entirely purle4. 
Then cast off. The roll on the upper border of the thumb counts only 
eight rounds. Roll each strip together, and sew on the glove as shown 
in the pattern. 
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Lapy’s Kyitrep Giove. 
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Crown oF Kwyirrep Cap. 
See First Page. 





Kyitrep Perricoat 
FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 
3 YEARS OLD. 


Crocuet Frock For 
CHILD FROM 1 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 


Kyittep LeaGine ror Giri 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


Knttrep Lecarne ror Boy 
From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
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worked from the pattern given in No. 58 of Harper’s 
Besides this work with red wool a chain-stitch border and figures, which are sewed 
on in the manner shown by the illustration. 
with white wool and with a foundation of 324 stitches, and knit in the round 120 
plain rounds. In order to form the gores the skirt must be regularly narrowed 


on the sides. For the front 
and back each take 150 
stitches, which must be di- 
vided by 12 stitches on each 
side of the skirt. For the 
narrowing, which takes 
place in every fourth round, 
always knit as one stitch 
the two stitches immediate- 
ly before and after the 12 
side stitches, which thus 
form a straight piece be- 
tween. In the 12]st round 
narrow once after every two 
stitches. Then follow four 
plain rounds, after this a 
round alternately narrowed 
and one stitch made, and 
after this again four plain 
rounds. The waist is knit- 
ted backward and forward ; 
work, next, 14 rounds al- 


Lapy’s Crocuet Corser. 


ternately three stitches knitted and three purled. ‘Then divide the stitches, 
the middle 55 for the front, and the first and last 26 stitches for the backs, 
and cast off for the under part of the arm-hole the stitches between the front 
and back. Knit the front backward and forward in 22 rounds, and cast off 
the middle 41 stitches for the neck, and knit with the seven stitches on each 





ALLUMETTE STAND. 


through the row of holes 
around the bottom of the 
waist. 


Child’s Crocheted 
Frock. 

See illustration on page 100. 

Tue waist and skirt 
of this dress are worked 
together in Tunisian or 
Afghan crochet stitch. 
The under edge of the 
skirt is edged with a bor- 
der crocheted of black 
wool in Tunisian and 
wave crochet stitch, on 
which is crocheted a 





Fig. 1.—EnvELoPe For 
Crocuet or KNITTING 
Corron. 





Fig. 2.—TriMinc For 
ENvELoPE.—FUttt Size. 


side for each shoulder 32 rounds ; 
on each back knit 22 rounds and 
cast off. The edge stitches of 
the shoulder pieces are sewed to 
the upper edge stitches of the 
back. Take up the stitches on 
the edge of the arm-hole and 
knit the sleeve plainly in the 
round in 18 rounds, ‘The neck 
and sleeves are trimmed in the 
same manner as the under part 
of the skirt. Besides this sew on 
the mentioned border and figures 
in chain stitch, Run a cord 


azar, Vol. I., p. 916, Fig. 9. 


Begin the skirt on the under edge 


Lapy'’s SHort UNDER-SKIRT. 


Kwnitrep Sora PILtow. 
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Greek border of red wool. 
of black wool the waist and sleeves. 


Kxitrep Corset ror Giri From 5 107 Y 


A scalloped edge of red wool trims the skirt, and one 
The belt is worked similarly to the border. 
The dress is fastened behind with buttons and button-holes. From the shoulder 
it measures 22 inches long, and is 52 inches wide around the bottom. Begin on 


the under edge with a 
foundation of 169 stitch- 
es, and crochet on these 
one pattern row with 
black, one with red, and 
again one with black 
wool, which shall ap- 
pear in wave crochet 
stitch, and further, also 
with black wool, nine 
Tunisian pattern rows, 
after which again one 
black, one red, and one 
black pattern row, which 
shall appear in wave cro- 
chet. This completes 
the border. Then work, 
still with red wool, 37 
Tunisian pattern rows, 
in which narrow as fol- 
lows: in the 2d round 
of the 11th pattern row 


EARS OLD. work off two stitches as 


one after every seven 


teen stitches, then in the same line with this narrowing narrow in the same 
manner in the 14th, 17th, 20th, 23d, 25th, and 27th pattern rows; besides 
this narrow a few times extra in the 27th round, so that the following ten 


pattern rows shall count only 86 stitches. 
the front and 19 for each back of 


the waist, and crochet on each 
of these parts separately nine pat- 
tern rows. The eight stitches 
remaining between these parts 
on each side are for the under 
part of the arm-holes, and are 
sast off by crocheting a slip stitch 
in every upright stitch. Having 
completed the backs crochet on 
these eight pattern rows five 
stitches wide, then finish with a 
row of slip stitches, and sew the 
shoulder pieces to the front, and 











Then divide the stitches, 32 for 
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Fig. 2.—Srction or KyittEp Cover 
FOR KwyitTinc-NEEDLE HoLper. 


the back of the skirt to- 
gether, except a slit eight 
inches long. After this 
begin each sleeve on the 
upper edge with a founda- 
tion of eleven stitches, on 
which work the first pat- 
tern row with the same 
number of stitches, then 
follow four pattern rows, 
in which add two stitches 
at the beginning and end. 
At the end of the 2d round 
of the 5th pattern row cast 
on seven additional stitch- 
es ; in the following round 
take a loop out of each 
of these and work 17 pat- 
tern rows with the same 
number of stitches; then 
follows a pattern row in 


*® Way! AVY, 
had 
Wwe 





Fig. 1.—Morro Kyirt- 
TING-NEEDLE HOLDER. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Fesrvuary 13, 1869. 








which work together the 16th and 17th as also 
the 18th and 19th stitches. In a straight line 
below this narrowing narrow in the same man- 
ner in every second row of the following 12 pat- 
tern rows; besides this, at the beginning and 
end of the third of these 12 pattern rows add 
one stitch, but at the beginning and end of the 
9th-12th pattern rows narrow by two stitches. 
Having sewed up the sleeves and set them into 
the arm-holes, work the scalloped edge in the 
manner shown by the illustration. For this 
crochet always in-every second following edge 
stitch two double crochet separated by a picot— 
each picot consists of four chain and one single 
crochet in the first of these. Lastly, crochet on 
the border the Greek pattern with red wool as 
follows: first make a loop of the red wool and 
draw this through the upright stitch of a pattern 
row; then * drop the stitch from the needle, 
put the needle from left to right around the fol- 
lowing stitch, again take up the loop dropped 
from the needle, draw a chain through both loops 
on the needle, and repeat from *. The belt is 
worked similarly to the border of the skirt, lined 
with stiff lining, edged with slip stitch, and or- 
namented with a rosette, for which work on a 
foundation of the requisite length a round of 
scallops like those on the edge of the dress, and 
sew it coile1 around on a stiff foundation. 


Girl’s Knitted Legging. 
See illustration on page 100, 


Beaty on the upper edge: make a foundation with 
black wool, and pit in the round 20 rounds (altern- 
ately two knitted and two purled). Work the middle 
part, which now follows, entirely plain, but in back- 
ward and forward rounds, always four rounds with 
black and three with violet wool, so that on the right 
side of the work the stripes may —— equal. Hav- 
ing worked three black and two violet stripes in this 
manner take the middle 12 stitches and the 26 stitches 
on each side of this on separate needles, and knit on 
the middle 12 stitches the gore in 28 rounds by knit- 
ting in one of the side stitches at the end of each 
round. Work over the entire row of stitches 63 
rounds, or eighteen stripes, in the 4th-7th of which 
stripes add always one stitch, in the 8th-11th knit on 
the same number, and in the 12th and 13th of which 
narrow and in the 14th-18th always two stitches. 
The widening and narrowing always takes place at 
the end of the round. Having completed the middle 
part sew the edge stitches together from the wrong 
side, and knit again in the round 48 rounds, alternate- 
ly two knitted and two purled. Now take the back 
26 middle stitches on a separate needle, and knit on 
these the heel in 22 backward and forward rounds. 
Having cast off the stitches of the last round of this 
part, take up the edge stitches, and knit the foot also 
ribbed, but the gore entirely plain. Narrow once in 
every other round on each side where the gore comes 
to the other part of the foot. Having finished the 
gores knit 25 rounds further in a ribbed pattern, in 
the 20th, 22d, and 24th of which narrow after the first 
and before the last stitch. This done, collect all the 
edge stitches on needles, knit two rounds with black, 

url two rounds with violet wool, and cast off. A 
eather piece, crossing under the foot, completes the 


legging. 
Boy’s Knitted Legging. 
See illustration on page 100. 

Tur upper and lower portions of this legging are 
knitted chinchilla, and t the middle part fh Biack 
and white zephyr wool. nning at the top make 
of black zephyr wool a foundation of 56 stitches, and 
knit on this 50 rounds in the round with chinchilla 
wool, alternately two stitches knitted and two purled. 
This done, work, also in the round, 70 pattern rows, 
alternately one round with biack, and the next with 
white wool, as follows: Ist round.—With black wool, 
* purl 2, knit 2, pul 2, slip 2 as if intending to purl. 
24 round.—With white wool, * purl 2, knit 2, slip 1 
as if intending to purl, _ 2, knit 2. These rounds 
are continually repeated. After the 70th pattern row 
knit 36 rounds, always two stitches knitted and two 
purled. Next take the back 26 middle stitches off for 
the heel, knit on these in the same design, but back- 
ward and forward, 15 rounds and cast o Now take 
up the edge stitches on each side of the heel, and knit 
on these and the remaining stitches in 36 backward 
and forward rounds the foot, but narrow once on each 
side of the work in the 16th round by knitting to- 

ther three stitches, and in every 4th fo'lowing round 

y knitting together two stitches. After purling one 
round with black wool, cast off, and sew on the piece 
of leather which passes under the foot. 


Pocket-Handkerchief Embroidered in Point de 
Valenciennes. 


See {Illustrations on page 100. 

Tuts et-handkerchief is ornamented in the cor- 
ners with little squares, the netting-like foundation 
of which is worked in point de Valenciennes, a kind 
of lace stitch. The edges are finished with insertion 
similarly worked and fine netted guipare edging. 
Figs. 2 and 3 each give a square in full size. Fig. 4 
shows the manner of working the foundation. For 
doing this stretch on canvas or carriaye leather of the 
requisite size three layers of fine thread, and fasten 
the points where these are crossed wi 


point de toile, ne untouched the crossed threads 
ich must lie loosely on the un- 


outline. Lastly, work the threads of the outline close- 
4 in half-polka stitch. The insertion is worked in 
t 


ide, the two outer rows are em- 
broidered in point de reprise. Both squares an 
sertion are sewed in the handkerchief with button- 
hole stitch, and the stuff is cut away from under them. 
The are finished with a netted guipure edging, 


Crochet Cover for Lamp-Chimney. 


See flustration on page 101. 
Marertars: Green silk t 
— wist, large crystal beads, a 


“"For this cover strin: a number of ¢ 
on fine cord or a dow ey um 


(chain), these ings ring, and crochet around 
and over the cord 10 sc. (sin pow on 
a bead, 1ch., after this 1 de. (double crochet 
in the 8c., in which crochet over the 
aos peat however, stand out. From * 
ap a Ee 
string on 2 crochet $ eh. then 9 de 
around the dc. of the former round. In this manner 
work seven rounds, bat add no béads in the last 
round. ch. must also be increased one or two, 
to the beads. Then crochet over a wire 
foundatior one round single crochet, in which give the 


& 
f 
j 
; 
: 
; 


| and in the 14th and 15th rounds the 





sew green silk lining, and in the centre a wooden but- 
ton covered with silk, above which fasten a crystal 
button, and sew on the bead fringe and green silk tas- 
sels in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Lady’s Crochet Corset. 
See illustration on page 101. 


Tuts corset may be fastened inside the waists of 
morning or house dresses. The corset given is worked 
of knitting cotton over cord in backward and forward 
rounds in single crochet, always putting the needle 
around both upper veins of each stitch. Finish the 
bard and under with narrow tatted edging. 

e gores are made by means of inserted rounds, that 
," rounds which do not extend over the whole number 
of itches ; in these rounds work always three stitches 
without a cord foundation, where they are shorten 
that is, in knitting forward the last three stitches, an 
backward the three stitches of the round. Be- 
sides this, it must be observed that the rounding of 
the under edge is made 7 narrowing one stitch in 
every second following of the first rounds; the 
next 15 rounds remain without widening or nar- 
rowing on the under edge; every second following 
round of the following (last) 18 rounds are again 
narrowed by one stitch. On the w edge the first 
14 rounds remain without widening or narrowing ; 
in the following 12 rounds widen every second fol- 
lowing round by oue stitch; the remaining rounds 
remain without widening or narrowing. Begin each 
half on the front edge with a foundation of $4 stitches, 
and work on this over a cord foundation 11 rounds, 
but in the third round make an eyelet-hole after 
every eight stitches, by crocheting 3 sc. only over the 
cord, passing over the corresponding stitches of the 
foundation, In the 12th and 13th rounds leave with- 
out working the 12 stitches next the upper edge, 

stitches 
next the upper edge. 16th round.—Over the entire 
row of stitches from the upper to the under edge of 
the corset. Here begins the first gore, which counts 
26 rounds. The first round of the gore is 45 stitches 
long; every second following round is shortened by 
three stitches. Next follow nine rounds over the whole 
number of stitches, two rounds, which are shortened 
by 10 stitches on the upper edge of the corset, and two 
rounds further, which must be 26 stitches shorter than 
the last two shortened rounds. Work again a round 
over the entire number of stitches, then the second 
bosom gore in the same manner as the first, but here 
begin (from the upper edge) with the shortest round 
and lengthen every second following round in the 
same ratio as the rounds of the first gore were short- 
ened. Crochet the following 22 rounds over the entire 
number of stitches. Then follow five rounus of which 
the first, third, and fifth must be shortened by eight 
stitches on the under edge of the corset. Last y, cro- 
chet around the outer edge of each corset part (ex- 
cepting the front edges) a round sc., and sew on a 
tatted edging, each scallop of which counts 3 ds. 
(double stitches), 1 picot, three times alternately 2 ds. 
and 1 picot, and 3 ds., and is drawn together to within 
a fifth of an inch space of thread. On the fronts sew 
narrow linen tape for the flexible whalebones. The 
corset must then be laced and fastened inside the dress 
waist. 


Knitted Corset for Girl from Five to Seven 
Years 
See illustration on page 101. 


Martertats: Coarse white knitting cotton, linen 
tape an inch and a quarter wide, brass eyelets, large 
linen buttons, two coarse steel kni needles, 

This corset is knitted in back and forward 
rounds, always alternately two stitches knitted and 
two stitches purled. 
foundation of 202 stite 
designated two rounds (the last two and first two 
stitches of the first round are purled), so that each 
stripe of the knitting appears parled on one side and 
knitted on the other. In the third round knit the 3ist 
and 32d, the 63d and 64th, the 139th and 140th, and the 
17ist and 172d stitches together. This narrowing is 
repeated in the 7th, 11th, 15th, 19th, 28d, 27th, 3ist, 
35th, 39th, 43d, 47th, Sist, S5th, 59th, and 63d rounds 
and in the first and third narrowing of every round 
knit together the two stitches of the third round, 
which were knitted as one stitch with the stitch be- 
hind it, and in the second and fourth (last) narrowing 
of each round the stitch resulting from knitting to- 
gether the two stitches of the third round with the 
stitch lying before it. By this means two gores are 
formed in the under edge of the corset. Now work 
45 rounds on the same number of stitches, after which 
begin the two bosom go for which knit always 
alternately one stitch knitted and one stitch purled. 
Widen by always knitting two stitches in one in the 
55th and 84th stitches of the former round. Then fol- 
low three rounds on the same number of stitches; in 
the following round knit in the 55th and 57th, and in 
the 82d and 84th stitches, each two stitches. The 
stitches between the added stitches form the gore. 
This widening on each side of every gore is repeated 
eight times in every fourth following round. But in 
the third widening roun in two new smaller 


Next collect on separate needles the first 
and last 28 stitches of the round, and knit, first with 
the stitches on one needle, and then with those on the 


other, 20 roun which cast off the 20 stitches on 
the back of the and knit the shoulders with the 
ewes eight For these work plain back- 
ward and forward eighty rounds, after which cast off. 


Of the remain take the first and last 18 
on separate n and leave them for the present. 
With the middle stitches, however, knit ten rounds in 
the same manner as be ;, then tw 


der pieces. Now collect the ed; 
hole on separate needles and knit on these and the 
18 stitches which were left the sleeves in the round, 
in two stitches knitted and two purled. Each 
sleeve is 30 rounds long, and afterward cast off. Fi- 
nally crochet on the edge stitches on the neck of the 
corset, always alternately one single crochet, one chain, 
passing over an edge stitch, and run thro the holes 
of the crocheted round a fine cotton cord, the ends of 
which come on the front of the corset and serve for 
fastening it more tightly. Finally, bind the back 
h coarse linen tape and make the eyelets. 
The —_ linen buttons serve for buttoning on the 
under-skirt. 


es on each arm- 


Lady's Short Under-Skirt. 
See illustration on page 101, 

Martertars: White wool, a Tunisian crochet-needle, 

This thick, short skirt is designed to be worn under 
thin clothing, at balls, theatres, etc. For working, 
cast about forty stitches on a coarse wooden crochet- 
needle and crochet in pattern rows till it is 40 inches 
long (width of the skirt). Then crochet together the 
ends, except seven inches for the slit, and crochet the 
scalloy edge around the bottom of the skirt. Gath- 
er the upper edge and sew on the binding. ; 


Allumette Stand. 
See illustration on page 101. 
Mareriats: A few strands of split wool in black, 
white, gray, and green; black ; black wire 
woven with wool. 


This is an it little stand, and is d 
cami wile, Sithe Gace er tae etn ~4 





it closely together, so that it forms a square, and work 
at the end of this a second square over the second of 
the first two and the next following wire. Continue 
in this manner till six squares are formed diagonally 
around the stand. Then begin again on the upper 
edge and work a row of squares in gray wool, etc. ; 
sew a board bottom, covered with black lining, 
to the lower ring, and cover by means of a 
circle of L anges: Fe : £ ai ne 
green an jouble wool, as WS: e 

Fa \weatytold steam and in with it a 
coarse thread of silk; then tie the strand with thread 
at about three-fifths of an inch distance, and cut it at 
the different points between the places where it is tied, 
in doing which, however, be careful not to cut the silk 
thread. Then lay each of the little balls on a round 
coin of the same size, and trim them evenly, without 
cutting the silk threads, however. Lastly, hold the 
balls over the steam of boiling water. It may be made 
of black and crystal beads, and used as a cigar-holder. 


Knitted Sofa-Pillow. 
See illustration on page 101, 


Mareriats: Green zephyr wool in two shades, n 
silk lining, horse-hair, sea-grass, or wadding for Zs 
wooden knittin; needles, 

The middle of this pillow is knitted of light green 
zephyr wool in an open-work desi; The points on 
the ends are knitted in connection with this, and 
trimmed with balls of dark green souhet wool, Cast 
on 78 stitches with the light wool, and knit in backward 
and forward rounds on one side entirely plain, and on 
the other entirely purled. The design of the middle 
part consists of the following two rounds: Ist round. 
—(Under side of the work) Entirely purled, 2d round. 
—(Right side of the work) Alternately two stitches 
knitted, the thread thrown around. third round 
is like the first, knitting every thread as a stitch. Ev- 
ery time the second and third rounds have been re- 
peated four times, the design is alternated; that is, it 
must then be knitted alternately, the thread thrown 
around, two stitches knitted together. For the points 
on the ends of the knitted part, knit in the second round 
the first and last ten stitches plain, in the fourth round 
always fourteen, in the sixth round eighteen, and in 
the eighth round twenty-two stitches, plain. In the 
following rounds the plain stitches must be decreased 
in a ratio corresponding to the increase, till there are 
again only ten stitches on the needle on each side of 
the middle part. When it has reached the proper 
length (18 inches), cast off. For fastening the ends 
together, take all the stitches on the needles, and nar- 
row off like the toe of a stocking. Next take a piece 
of lining of the same size as the knitted part, sew it 
together, and fill with horse-hair, sea-grass, or wad- 
ding, and sew ” the ends; cover the pillow with silk, 
and then, with the knitted part, sew the sides together, 
and sew silk on the ends corresponding to the points. 
Cover the silk then with the woolen balls, Make the 
balls of dark green zephyr wool, and sew them close 
on the silk part. For hanging up, sew on the ends a 
piece of narrow braid, both sides of which must be 
closely covered with balls of green wool. Finish the 
ends with tassels of the woolen balls, 


Envelope for Crochet or Knitting Cotton. 
See illustrations on page 101, 


Svcon an pent oe dane cotton balls from be- 
coming dusty. e ball, which is in the en- 
vel must be wound so that the thread runs from 
the inside. Directions for winding in this manner will 
be found in Harper's Bazar, Vol. L., Nb. 25, ‘ 
For making the envelope, take a piece of brown silk 
ribbon four inches long and two inches and a quarter 
wide. Line with brown silk, point one end, and trim, 
as shown by Fig. 2, with a braid in tatting of yellow 
silk. For each ring of this work 2 ds. (double stitch- 
es), 1 picot, 2 ds., draw it up to within an eighth of an 
inch space of thread, and sew the braid on with yellow 
silk, in the manner poser wa Fig. 2 The ends are 
trimmed with fringe cut of strips of cloth. For fasten- 
ing, sew on a button and long cord loop. 


Design in Netted Guipure for So“a-Cushions, 
Covers, etc. 


See illustration on page 101. 
A sora-cusnion with a netted guipure cover of this 
kind is very elegant and servi le. The foundation 
is worked of medium coarse thread, in t net- 
ting, and embroidered in the manner shown by the 
illustration. The white parts of the design are worked 
with fine enameled cotton in point de ee the fine 
subdivided squares are worked in point de toile. The 
design is especial] 4 beautiful over a cushion of colored 
veivet or satin. Trim the edge with netted guipure 
lace; like that used fur handkerchief border on 
100. The same design may be used for covers, auti- 
macassars, etc., and may also be worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with silk or wool in two shades of the 
same color. 


Motto Knitting-Needle Holder. 
See illustrations on page 101, 

eee: Perforated a to differ- 
ent colors, silver paper, mus| te narrow 
blue silk ribbon. Sata “ 

This knitting-needle holder consists of two paste- 
board cylinders, closed on one side, and which are 
pushed one into the other like a pen-case. ee 
these cylinders of pasteboard of the requisite 
size. The longest part is lined inside with flannel or 
some woolen material, but the outside of both must 
be covered with blue silk, which is laid on muslin and 
cut so much longer than the cylin 
about four inches beyond the on the closed 
sides. Fringe the outer edges of the silk, and tie 
them just above the cylinders with the narrow rib- 
bon. Next oe ae’ the outer cover of perforated card- 
board, which must be cut out in the manner shown on 
Fig. 2, and then covered with beads of different colors, 
two or three stitches of each. The pieces, when fin- 
ished, are gined on the holder. 











A MESS OF POTTAGE. 


f Bu Marion, what can we do? That’s the 
question.” 

As I had at that moment no answer ready I 
made none; but remained with my head upon 
my sister Agnes’s shoulder, looking down upon 
my black dress in utter silence. It was the very 
morning after the funeral. ‘The house had not 
yet recovered its everyday aspect. The gloom 
and desolation of death lay every where, and 
even yet I fancied that the faint odor of fresh 
varnish stole out from the ‘darkened parlor—a 
scent that to this day sickens me, from its asso- 
ciation with the coffin and the grave. Down 
stairs, in her own room—alas! we had said 
their room but one short week ago!—our step- 
mother and her mother were closeted, talking 
matters over, doubtless, and making arrange- 
ments for the future. We two—Agnes and 
Marion—were in the cozy chamber that our fa- 
ther had fitted up for us with so much care try- 
ing to do the same thing. But we found our- 
selves too much bewildered for many words. 
I suppose, really, that no two girls ever 
found themselves more thoroughly bewildered. 
It was so sudden. Last week the lavishly-nur- 





tured daughters of the wealthiest man in the smali 
city where we had always lived. ‘To-day—or- 
phans; for our step-mother had never assumed, 
as far as we were concerned, the duties or the 
delights of motherhood. She had simply been 
the lady whom our father had married; who, 
coldly kind and always courteous, had seen that 
we were housed and fed and clothed and edu- 
cated as became our station. Not only orphans, 
but literally penniless. Simultaneously with our 
father’s death came the knowledge of his failure 
—a failure that swept away the accumulated 
wealth of years, and left us, as I have said, pen- 
ess, 


nil 

bn Bed I mean Agnes and myself. Our step- 
mother, Mrs. Peyton, had an ample fortune in 
her own right; so that she and the children— 
Tom and Ellen—were provided for, 

But what were we to do, this Agnes and Ma- 
rion, whe sat together before the glowing grate, 
too weary and too excited for tears? ‘They 
would come by-and-by, as we both knew. Just 
at present we were incapable ot feeling or real- 
izing any thing. Any thing but this—that the 
house and its appurtenances must be sold; that 
Mrs. Peyton was to return to the distant town 
where her family resided, taking Tom and Ellen 
with her, of course; and that we must go some- 
where and do something. 

But what? 

We had been educated as girls in our circum- 
stances generally are—to know a little of every 
thing, and to know nothing thoroughly. We 
painted a little, we drew a little, we played tol- 
erably, we sung as well, or as ill, as other girls ; 
we read French after a fashion, and spoke it 
stammeringly. We knew a little of a great 
many other things. But after all the money 
that had been spent upon our education there 
was no one direction in which we could turn in 
this emergency and say, “‘ By the aid of this ac- 
complishment or of this knowledge can I earn 
my daily bread.” 

‘There is one thing,” said Agnes, after a 
long, thoughtful pause, *‘I can embroider beau- 
tifully.” 

“* Agnes!” IT exclaimed, my cheek crimsoning 
as I lifted my head from her shoulder, ‘* you do 
not mean that? Agnes Peyton sewing for a 
living !” 

‘* Embroidery is one of the fine arts,” she an- 
swered, smiling faintly, as she saw my flushing 
face. ‘*I am not at al afraid of lowering Agnes 
Peyton's dignity, dear Marion, neither must you 
be. The sooner we get rid of such notions the 
better. But I could never make a living in that 
way. My eyes have never been strong, you know, 
and I odd not compete with the shops.” 

““T am glad of it,” I said. “T don't know 
what you are thinking of, Agnes; I did not sup- 
pose that we would actually be compelled to— 
to—” 

“To work for our bread? But it has come 
to that, Marion. And, on the whole, I hardly 
believe that Iam sorry. I could not have tived 
on here in the old way with—father gone—” And 
her voice sank to a low murmur. 

“But—to be nothing but common working- 
girls—oh, Agnes!” I cried in my weakness. 

She kissed me. 

“We will not talk of it any more now, dar- 
ling,” she said. ‘*We have a month or two yet 
in which to make our plans. We will wait and 
think. But this working does not seem such a 
terrible thing to me, Marion. I would rather 
earn an honest livelihood for myself than to be 
dependent upon any of our far-away aunts or 
cousins, even if they should offer to assist us— 
which is not pr@bable.” 

I was glad to drop the subject, and it was not 
resumed for some days. Every thing moved on 
in its wonted track. Nothing was wanting but 
the Presence that has made those four walls 
home to us. We could scarcely feel even yet 
that it was home no longer. Our wants were 
supplied as usual. The table was as well fur- 
nished, the servants as obsequious as ever. 
Sometimes I wondered if it was not all some 
“dream of the night” from which I should 
awaken to feel my father’s kiss once more upon 
my lips. I knew that Agnes was constantly 
pondering ways and means; that she was per- 
sistently questioning the Oracle concerning our 
future. But I—I put afar off the evil day— 
shrinking unwillingly from the burden that lay 
unlifted at my feet. 

At length the situation assumed a new phase. 
One morning, on rising from the breakfast-table, 
Mrs. Peyton requested us to follow her to her 
room, saying that she had a communication to 
make to us, We went. 

Sitting in her velvet chair, with ene slippered 
foot upon an embroidered cushion, and her black 
drapery falling in full, soft folds about her still 
youthful figure, she began by saying that she was 
very sorry that we were left, by our father’s im- 
providence and want of forethought, in so unfor- 
tunate a condition, It was well for her and for 
her children that her own p had ‘been so 
locked up that it had been impossible for him to 
lay so much as a finger upon it, or that too would 
probably have been swallowed up by his profit- 
less speculations, Of course we had no legal 
claim upon her; but she had requested this in- 
terview use she wished to say to us that not- 
withstanding the mortification, and the change 
wrought in her own prospects by this unhappy 
failure, she still felt it her duty to do all in her 
power for her husband’s children. Of course it 
would necessitate economy and self-sacrifice on 
her part, and she hoped to find us ready to con- 
form to circumstances. But we might prepare 


to accompany her to Wilton week after next. 
Good-morning! She was going out to see about 
traveling suits for Tom and Ellen, and we must 
excuse her. 

Not a tear, not a-kiss, not a word of’ tender- 
ness or appreciation either for us or for. the mem- 
ory of the dead. We went up to our room, and 
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looked in each other’s faces for full five minutes 
before either spoke, Then I said, interrogatively: 

‘+ Well ¢” 

**T, for one, do not go to Wilton,” said Agnes, 
her fine face flushing. ‘‘I will never be an un- 
welcome pensioner upon Mrs, Peyton’s bounty. 

“ But, Agnes,” I responded, timidly, ‘* what 
will you do? We can not stay here and starve.” 

‘By no means; but we can stay here and 
work. Oh, Marion, all this might have been 
spared us had the world but held that girls as 
well as young men should be so trained as to be 
self-dependent! If we had been sons, instead 
of daughters, we should have been in our father’s 
counting-room, or somewhere else, long ere this, 
in training for our life-work. But now— 

I crept closer to her, nestling at her feet. 

“+ Let us go to Wilton, Agnes,” I whispered. 
“Tt is so dreadful to think of working for 
wages!” : & 

‘It is more dreadful to work without them, 
she answered, with the least possible smile ; 
‘‘and that is what we shall do if we go to Wil- 
ton. I know Mrs. Peyton thoroughly. She 
gives nothing for which she does not expect to 
receive a full equivalent.” sae 

I am ashamed to tell you what I said in return. 
But E was young, and the way looked very dark 
before me. Pity me, ye stronger souls, who 
never say a foolish thing or do a weak one! — 

‘* But we should not lose caste so utterly, liv- 
ing with Mrs. Peyton, even as dependents. I 
could not endure it, Agnes! To be looked down 
upon by those who were once our associates; to 
be shut out from society; to be frowned upon, 
or, what is worse, to be grandly patronized by 
those who once held our acquaintance to be an 
honor. It would kill me, Agnes!” ; 

**IT can not view the matter as you do,” she 
answered, folding me in her arms. “If we 
were young men the world would say we were 
pusillanimous cowards if we refused to earn our 
own living—if we allowed ourselves to be depend- 
ent upon one on whom we have no absolute 
claims. How does the fact that we are women 
alter the case? I confess that I am unable to 
see.” 

I did not reply, and presently she went on: 

‘*I will not presume to decide for you, dear, 
or to dictate. You must choose for yourself. As 
for me, I do not go to Wilton—that is settled.” 

Great was Mrs. Peyton’s astonishment when 
this decision was made known to her. But she 
made no remonstrance, A few words respect- 
ing Agnes’s ingratitude, which the latter quietly 
but respectfully disclaimed, ended the matter. 
As for me, I wavered for a while between love 
for my sister and my dread of facing the un- 
known. But at last the latter conquered, and I 
yielded. It was settled that I was to accompany 
Mrs. Peyton. I had not courage.to remain and 
meet my former friends in my changed position. 

Besides—there was Gordon Hastings. 

We were not exactly lovers. Perhaps we nev- 
er should have been under any circumstances. 
But there had been a spicing of sentiment in our 
friendship that made me feel it was quite impos- 
sible for me to stay in Belmont—to pass him in 
the street, to see him across the church, to watch 
him from afar it may be—his bearing as proud, 
as self-contained, as fastidiously elegant as of old 
—and feel that I was out of the pale of his sym- 
pathies, or at least that I was but one of that 
great army of “* working girls” whose hard fate 
it had been the fashion in our circle feelingly to 
bewail. 

So I went to Wilton. 

A month afterward I received the following 
letter from Agnes : 

“Tt ts all settled at last, Marion darling. I am do- 
ing my daily work and —- my daily bread with a 
brave heart, if not always with @ glad one. I do not 
say that it is easy; 1 am fearfully tired very often. 
But I am happier than I expected to be. Does that 
content out. But you will want to hear the whole 
story. The day you left I went to the Pad phe shop 
on the corner of Tenth and Cedar streets, afd sold my 
set of mosaics, my gold necklace, and some other 
trinkets for $100—not a third of their value probably ; 
but the money was absolutely needful for the carrying 
ont of my plans. Then I went to Nurse Barker's, an 
told her she must take me as a boarder. Poor old 
soul! Remembering all the past and entirely ignor- 
ing all the present, she cried and deprecated and pro- 
tested until she nearly drove me frantic. But I made 
her listen to reason at last, and she showed me a neat 
front chamber, plainly furnished but very corfifort- 
able, which is my home ‘at this present speaking!’ I 
moved that night, 

“Do you remember Gordon Hastings’s uncle, Mr. 
Carrington --the white-haired old gentleman who 
used to occupy the pew jast across the aisle from 
ours? [bad never spoken tohim half a dozen times ; 
I think my good genius must have fous out with me 
the next morning, and led me to him before I had gone 
a dozen blocks. I was out in — of work, you 
know—had a vague idea of obtaining papers to copy. 
or a situation in a shop, Fa ag pam eng had thought 
of the public schools. But I knew I was not compe- 
tent: parsing and ‘definitions’ were too much for me 
always. Well, as 1 was saying, I met Mr, Carrington 
right by the new Bank. He was passing by with a 
courteous bow, when he stopped, looked searching! 
in my face for a moment, and extended his had. 
Presently he turned, and walked down the street b 
my side. I do not know how it was, Marion, for 
am not apt to be communicative with strangers; but 
in ten minutes I had told him the whole story. 

“* And what do you intend doing? he asked, turn- 
ing into the Park, and making me sit down by his side 
in the soft —_ sunshine. 

“*Any th ng ‘or which I am fitted,’I said. ‘Any 
thing but sewing—I should starve at that.’ 

‘We talked a long while, Marion. Ihave not time 
to :epeat the conversation, had been his own 
danghter he could not have been more kind. Had I 
been the Princess Royal he could not have been more 
deferential. For the credit of humanity I wish I could 
tell you every word he uttered that morning, But I 
must hasten on, He has a factory down at the Point 
—did you know it? That stone building, with 
the massive chimneys and heavy cornice, of which we 
used to catch glimpses in our moonlight sails upon 
the river. Ah! those days seem very long ago! How 
little 1 thought then that I should ever be 
the books of that very establishment! But that is just 
what I am doing, lion. A lar k-keeper, 
with a desk and a—salary! Think of that! Mr. Car- 
rington —e me a fortnight or so to.‘ brush np my fig- 
ures,’ as he said, and ther installed me in my new of- 
fice. That was a week ago. Do yon remember how 
our father used to call -me his li 


cause I kept our school aaa eeu. 
80 and acct- 
rately ? fo fittie dreamed chat his daughter would 








one day have a better claim to the title. There are 
many girls and women in Mr. Carrington’s employ, 
as well as a small army of men. As yet I haye met 
with nothing but civility and kindness, and (I sa: 
this for your comfort) a certain quiet recogaition 
my claims as a lady.” 

The letter fell upon the carpet, and I buried 
my fuce in my hands, But just then Mrs, Pey- 
ton called from the foot of the stairs, 

** Marion! Marion!” 

The voice was harsh and impatient. I hasti- 
ly washed the tears from my burning cheeks, 
smoothed my hair, and hurriea to obey it My 
step-mother was waiting in the hall. 

*¢It is half an hour past the time for Ellen’s 
practice,” she said, severely, ‘‘and you know 
that Signor Antonelli comes to-morrow. I am 
astonished at your negligence.” 

**T sent her to the instrument at the regular 
hour,” I answered. ‘I supposed that she was 
practicing already,” 

** But I expect you to remain with her during 
her practice, and endeavor to make the exercise 
as little irksome as possibla Tom’s Latin lesson 
was not half learned yesterday—so Mr. Bain- 
bridge reports—and after you are through with 
Ellen I desire you to find him and teach him the 
first conjugation.” 

I hurried toward the music-room, but before I 
had reached it Mrs. Peyton’s voice again arrested 
mes 

“Marion! the crape folds on my bombazine 
need rearranging. When you have leisure I 
wish to haye you alter them, Spread them and 
make the heading deeper. I shall need the dress 
to-morrow night.” 

Summer came and went. Autumn and win- 
ter succeeded, and March, ‘‘stormy Marci.,” 
with ‘‘winds and clouds and changing skies,” 
was with us once again. It was a year since 
my father died, Agnes was still in Mr. Car- 
rington’s employ, leading a full, free, happy, 
and independent life. Every letter proved it, 

‘*Congratulate me, dear Marion,” she wrote. 
** After the Ist of April I am to receive the same 
salary that the man who preceded me in the oc- 
cupancy of this desk received. Mr. Carrington 
says that as I do the work equally well, justice 
demands that I should receive the same wages. 
Perhaps you will hardly believe me, Marion. 
But ‘there are gains for all our losses.’ While 
I still long at times with bitterest longings for 
our dear father’s voice and smile, for the touch 
of his hand upon my hair; while I ‘miss you 
more than tongue can tell, I am yet happier on 
the whole than ever before in all my life. I go 
to my work with a glow, an exhilaration of heart 
and soul that I rarely fel’ in the days when my 
every want was supplied with scarcely a thought 
upon my heart, and when a little sewing, a little 
reading, a Kttle visiting, a little shopping, and a 
good deal of dressing filled up the measure of my 
days. My life was frittered away by piecemeal, 
and I had nothing to show ior it. More and 
more do I feel that it is the curse of women’s 
lives that their desultory labor produces no re- 
sult. At the year’s end they can see so little 
that it has accomplished, so little that they have 
gained by it.” 

Meanwhile, I was'an upper servant—a sort of 
nursery-governess and seamstress—in the house 
of Mrs. Peyton, working, not for wages, but 
without them. I have no heart to dwell upon 
my life there. It was utterly barren and fruit- 
less. Every hour in the day a sense of depend- 
ence was forced upon me. Although I worked 
more hours than the cook or the house-maid, 1 
was constantly made to feel that I was a pen- 
sioner upon Mrs. Peyton’s bounty. Even the 
children, whose love I might have kept had they 
been left to themselves, caught the tone of their 
elders, and gave me taunts oftener than caresses, 
Do not think that I was shabbily dressed or poor- 
ly fed. Ah no! for that would not have ac- 
corded with the character Mrs. Peyton played 
for the world’s eye—that of séme Lady Bounti-~ 
ful. I sat in her pew, I read from her prayer- 
book, I ate at her table, I mingled sometimes 
with her guests. Yet that stately mansion was 
no more home to me than if it had belonged to 
the veriest stranger on earth, rather than to her 
who had slept in my father’s besom, and shed 
some tears—not many—above his grave, 

You ask why I did not go back to Agnes, for 
whom my soul yearned with inexpressible yearn- 
ings? In the first place, the journey was a long 
one, and I had no money—not a dime. When 
on a certain occasion a subscription paper was 
handed to my step-mother in my presence, she 
subscribed a liberal amount for herself and half 
as much for Marion Peyton. If I was in need 
of a new pair of shoes, they were provided for 
me; but there’ was no money in my purse, 
There had been none for a year—save trifling 
sums tor which I rendered a strict account. In 
the second place, I was ashamed. Agnes had 
chosen her part, and I had chosen mine. Should 
I darken her sunshine with my shadow ? 

But at length my life became intolerable. In 
the circle in which Mrs, Peyton moved moved 
also a Mr. De Long, a man of wealth and posi- 
tion, but one whose very presence must, to any 
good and pure woman, have seemed pollution. 
He singled me out as the object of his attentions. 
He followed me as persistently as my shadow, 
He forced himself upon me at all hours of the 
day; and, when at last I flew to Mrs. Peyton, 
and with tears begged her to discountenance his 
visits and shield me from his presence, she cold- 
ly answered : 

“Mr. De Long does you too much honor. He 
wishes to make you his wife. He is rich and 
good-looking, and will support you handsomely. 
I do not know what more you can expect, and I 
desire you to receive him courteously.” 

“But, Mrs. P se etnias, **he is ev- 
ery thing that is !. Lcan not bear to have 
him come near me. His touch makes me 
shudder. I would rather die than him.” 


marry 
“Ah!” she said, lifting her eyelids, ‘ you will 
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get overthat. Mr. De Long has reformed. But | the fire-test on a sample of kerosene, a gentle- 


such speeches are unmaidenly, and I do not wish 
to hear you allude to the matter again. ‘The 
gentleman will be my welcome guest whenever 
he chooses, and I shall expect you to treat him 
as such,” 

A fortnight afterward, in utter desperation, I 
wrote just eight words to Agnes. 

**Send me twenty dollars, Agnes, for God's 
sake,” 

It came—the money—by return mail, accom- 
panied by such sweet words of sisterly love and 
pity that my heart melted as I read them. 

* Come back to me, Marion,” she wrote. ‘‘ In 
your pride you have told me nothing, but I know 
that you are wretched. Come back to me, and 
share my life.” 

Her entreaty was not needed. My foolish 
pride was all gone. I only longed to be fold- 
ed to her heart again, and there find rest. One 
week from thst day Agnes met me at the Bel- 
mont dépot, and took me to her quiet, yet cheery 
room, at Mrs. Barker’s. 

How bright and pleasant, how homelike it 
looked as we came in out of the rainy, gusty 
twilight! But Agnes would have made a true 
home out of a hovel. Her gracious womanhood 
would have sanctified any spot that belonged to 
her, however humble. ‘There was a pretty car- 
pet on the floor, there were two or three sunny 
pictures upon the walls, there were flowers on 
the mantle, there was an ivy twining about the 
window. On a little table in one corner stood 
an exquisite group in parian. I drew nearer to 
look at it more closely. 

Agnes followed me, with a smile upon her lip. 

““You recognize the subject, of course!” she 
said, touching the white marvel caressingly. 

** Yes, it is Una and her Lion,” I answered. 
**One could not mistake it. It is very beautiful.” 

** Gordon Hastings sent it to me last Christ- 
mas,” she said, while a faint color stale up to her 
brow. ‘* He has been such a true friend to me 
always, Marion.” 

I did not reply for a moment. Then I an- 
swered, speaking in a voice that was lower than 
my wont: 

“Tt was a fitting gift, Agnes. You are the 
Lady Una, and your own brave, earnest, wo- 
manly heart has served you better than any lion.” 

**So he said,’ she replied, blushing brightly. 
*¢ But you are both mistaken. I am no heroine 
of romance; I am only—” 

“* Agnes!” I interrupted, ‘‘ That single word 
tells the whole story.” 

Mr. Carrington found or made a place for me 
in his establishment, and I commenced work the 
next Monday. 

Of course you know how my story ends. You 
know that Gordon Hastings, prizing Agnes’s 
sweetness, her singleness of purpose, her brave 
womanliness, *‘far above rubies,” and having 
won her whole heart by his earnest devotion his 
thorough appreciation of her and of her life, mar- 
ried her before the expiration of the year, and 
took her to his beautiful home—to be its choic- 
est, its most precious adornment. 

As for me, I am still one of the great throng 
of working women. Agnes, tenderer of me than 
she was of herself, dreading for me what she 
never dreaded fcr herself, would gladly have 
shared her home with me; but—I felt it was not 
best. So I have my quiet rooms but a stone’s- 
throw from her stately dwelling; and her chil- 
dren cling to Aunt Marion almost as they cling 
to their own sweet mother. 

And I am happy: happy in their love, happy 
in Agnes, happy in Gordon Hastings’s unchang- 
ing brotherly friendship, happy in my work. I 
know that I have done some good in my ‘day 
and generation.” I know that I have cheered 
some sad hearts, comforted some that were sor- 
rowing, strengthened some that were weak. By 
my persistent labors I have perhaps helped to 
open the way and make the path easier for the 
feet of women that shall come after me. 

Yet still, I never enter Agnes’s home—so full 
of love, so bright, so peaceful—without feeling 
that in my far away girlhood I bartered my birth- 
right for *’ a mess of pottage.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Some important revelations were recently 
made to the Metropolitan Board of Health 
respecting the uality of burning fluids sold in 
this city. Professor C. F. Chandler, chemist to 
the Board, has made, apparently, a careful in- 
vestigation of the subject; and since frightful 
accidents from the explosion of kerosene are of 
common occurrence, the matter is a serious one, 
and his conclusions are yh of consideration. 
When crude a is subjected to distilla- 
tion the volatile constituents first pass off in va- 
r, are condensed, and collected as benzine, 
ubsequently, the burning oil or kerosene makes 
its appearance. This is foliowed by a heavier 
oil, which is used for lubricating machinery; 
and there is a residue of tar or coke left in the 
still, The kerosene is then subjected, by care- 
ful refiners, to various processes to expel any re- 
maining benzine or other substances. Pecun- 
iary motives, however, are a temptation to col- 
lect as little benzine and as much kerosene as 
possible: hence, dangerous oil containing ben- 
zine is often put into the market. A fire-test 
has long been in use by which the temperature 
is determined at which the oil evolves an inflam- 
mable vapor, and the temperature at which the 
oil itself —_ be kindled with a burning match. 
The vaporizing point of good kerosene oil should 
not be much below 1 Fahrenheit, and the 
burning point should not be below 110°. Ifa 
match be applied to a little of the oil in 

a cup, and if it can be made to take fire, it should 
be considered unsafe—even though the experi- 
ment be made in one of the hottest days of sum- 
mer. Should it not take fire, it. might still be 
us, as safe oil must not evolve a combust- 

ible vapor below 100° T'ahrenheit. Great care is 
necessary in applying this test, as persons not 
accustomed to mas such experiments are lia- 
ble to serious accidents. By carelessly trying 








man in New Bedford burned up the entire re- 
tinery, oil, barrels, still, and buildings. Unfor- 
wunately investigation shows that very little of 
the oil sold in this city comes up to the safe 
standard. There is no doubt that, in many in- 
stances, the refiners themselves are the ones who 
are faulty; but probably the oil is often adulter- 
ated after it leaves their hands, Every refiner 
can send a perfectly safe article into the market 
if he chooses. Laws should stringently forbid 
adulteration, and consumers be willing to pay 
what a pure article is worth. If they Bod - a 
cheaper oil this presents a temptation for a mix- 
ture of kerosene and benzine to be offered them. 





At a recent meeting of ministers {n Massachu- 
eetts the question of “‘Wonian Suffrage’? was 
discussed. Various views were expressed. At 
length one of advanced years, evidently belong- 
ing to the “old school,” rose and said that sev- 
eral had stated it as their opinion that “ Woman 
Suffrage” was sure to come: he hoped not; but 
if it should, and he should live to see it, he should 
resign himself to the situation, and feel like say- 
ing, as Paul’s companions said of their ship when 
they were “driven up and down in Adria,” “ Let 
her drive!” Of course all laughed; when, rais- 
ing his voice a little above the confusion, he add- 
ed: ‘* Nevertheless, I think I would rather drive my- 
self” 

Little children often have most original and 
beautiful ideas, A friend related the following 
instance to us a few days ago: A lady living near 
Boston went up stairs one evening to put her 
little twins of five years old to bed. While un- 
dressing them she observed one of them “ throw- 
ing kisses” toward the window. Surprised, she 
asked what she was doing. ‘ Throwing kisses to 
the stars,” was the reply. “But why do you do 
that?’ “Oh,” replied the child, ‘so that when 
the stars go out they will take the kisses to God!”’ 





How long time 1s necessary for husband and 
wife to live together before “incompatibility of 
temper’ is discovered to be so great as to render 
divorce needful? In a neighboring city the do- 
mestic difficulties of a couple who had been mar- 
ried over thirty years have been paraded before 
the public. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury they were happy in the delusion that they 
loved each other. Then they concluded they 
had madea mistake, They separated; a divorce 
suit was brought, in the midst of which they sud- 
denly discovered that they had not understood 
each other latterly, and that they had better 
*“*make up,” which they did very satisfactorily. 





In addition to the usual degrees, the Faculty of 
the Cornell University have decided on conferring 
the following: For the combined course, Ph. i 
(Bachelor of Philosophy); modern and scientific 
course, B.S. (Bachelor of Science); three years’ 
study after graduating in either course, Ph. D. 
(Doctor of Philosophy). It is also proposed to 
give a degree of B.L. (Bachelor of Letters), com- 
prising a course of languages, English litera- 
ture, history, and social and political science ; 
and C.E. for a course of civil engineering of six 
years, 

Dr. Draper, in the Galary, gives it as his opin- 
ion that coffee is not merely a fashionable pota- 
tion, but one of the great civilizing agents; for, 
by increasing his power of accomplishing brain 
and muscle work, it has increased the power and 
influence of man; and that the unjustifiable and 
unlimited adulteration to which it is subject at 
present is a gross outrage against society, Dr. 

raper gives a variety of tests which may be ap- 
plied to determine the purity of coffee, Chiccory, 
which is so generally used as an adulteration, he 
does not regard with favor, but considers it lia- 
ble to produce nausea and dyspepsia, and to be 
especially injurious to those subject to attacks 
of indigestion. The chiccory, however, as sold 
to coffce-dealers, is itself often mixed with car- 
rots, parsnips, corn, beans, acorns, and a variety 
of far less appetizing substances; so that one 
can not by any means be sure that he is drinking 
a simple mixture of coffee and chiccory, Large 
quantities of bread are found in samples of adul- 
terated coffee—not harmful if the bread is clean 
and sweet. Rye is also used, and if good, is not 
injurious; but good rye commands a high price, 
and the dealer, unless very honest, will be likely 
to purchase the cheapest article he can find. 
The harmful propertics of spurred rye, or ergot, 
are wellknown. Other substances, by no means 
pleasant te speak of, are found in adulterated 
coffce. 





On every pleasant day it is a matter of no lit- 
tle difficulty to cross Fifth Avenue any where 
above Fourteenth Street on account of the in- 
cessant stream of fine equipages, which are out 
—with their inmates—for an airing. These same 
equipages appear to possess the sole “right of 
way,” and never to think of humble foot-pas- 
sengers. Why can not the police be at hand to 
secure a safe crossing for ladies and children ? 





When fine paintings are destroyed the loss is 
apublic misfortune. A second picture, possess- 
ing all the merits of the original, can rarely be 
reproduced, even if the artist is living. By the 
recent fire in the Derby Atheneum many vaiu- 
able works of art are lost. Rothermel’s picture, 
“*Reception at the White House by President 
Lincoln,” which has been the labor of years, 
was utterly destroyed. It was intended for 
presentation to General Grant on the forthcom- 
ing occasion of his inauguration. It was a col- 
lection of portraits, admirably grouped, repre- 
senting the leading men of the Republic in its 
most trying crisis. The portraits were absolute 
studies from life, obtained at great cost of time 
and labor, and many of the persons introduced 
are now deceased, It was valued at irty thou- 
sand dollars. Weir’s ‘“‘Forging of the Shaft,” 
which was sent to the je 4 Exposition in 
1867, and last year was a noticeable feature in 
the south room of our National Academy of De- 
sign, was also destroyed. Many other valuable 
paintings were damaged. 





It is not uncommon’for people to hire china 
and glass to use at large parties and balls; but 
in Paris they have gone a step farther, and hire 
fruit to adorn the centre of the supper-tables. 
When the banquet is over the fruit is removed, 


and next day, perhaps, appears on some other 
aristocratic board. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





RETROSPECTION. 


Here, where once we walked together 
Loving, hand in hand; 

Here, where in the summer weather, 
Happy days we plann‘d. 

Here, where long ago we parted, 
Vowing love and truth, 

Stand I lonely and sad-hearted, 
Thinking of my youth. 





Roses blossom, roses perish, 
Fading day by day; 

Yet the flowers we loved to cherish 
Bloom again in May. 

Memory o'er joys departed 
Rainbow hues may fling; 

But the crush’d and broken-hearted 
Know no second spring. 





FANCY DRESSES. 

OW that the season for fancy-dress balls 

IN ‘and private masquerades has come, we are 
persuaded that our readers, both male and female, 
who attend these festivities will be glad of some 
suggestions with respect to costumes. ‘The plate 
which we give on 105 contains several of 
marked originality, which can readily be imitated. 

The first figure in the plate represents the Fairy 
of the Stars. This Greek dress is admirably suit- 
ed to a youthful blonde. It consists of a long, 
scanty robe of sky-blue silk, the corsage of which 
is gathered round the neck and falls loosely over 
the belt in the antique style. The whole dress 
is covered with blue tarlatan, studded with gold 
stars of different sizes. ‘The neck is bordered 
with a band of gold braid; the sleeves are very 
short, and are gathered at the top and edged with_ 
a narrower gold braid. The hair is curled all 
round and confined by a gold circlet surmounted 
bya star. The fairy carries in her hand a magic 
wand wound-with gilt paper. 

The second figure is a French officer of the 
Guards. This is a gorgeous costume. The 
scarlet frock-coat, with wide collar and cuffs of 
black velvet, is richly trimmed with brandenburgs 
of gold-lace. ‘The white silk Louis XVI. vest is 
likewise trimmed with gold-lace. <A black belt 
with gold buckle; white cravat with embroidered 
ends ; ruttied shirt, white knee-breeches, and gold 
epaulets complete the costume. 

The third is a grotesque representation of a 
Chinese lantern. ‘The black tunic is decorated 
with gold-lace and quaint Chinese figures in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Full bluish- 
gray trowsers, gathered at the kuce, with stock- 
ings of the same color, and black and gold Turk- 
ish slippers. ‘The coiffure is'composed of a lamp- 
globe and chimney with a green shade, and the 
neck is encircled by a huge puff of muslin or pa- 

r. A red sash is wound round the waist. 

The fourth figure is a German ritter or ancient 
knight, arrayed in a black velvet tunic, trimmed 
with gold braid and edged round the bottom with 
loops of red satin ribbon. ‘The tunic has full 
sleeves of red satin, slashed with white. The 
knee-breeches are also of red satin, trimmed with 
loops of ribbon to match the tunic. The cap is 
of black velvet, with a huge red and white plume. 
The sword is suspended from a gold belt. White 
silk stockings and black slippers slashed with yel- 
low, with gold buckles, complete the costume. 

The fifth figure is the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, in @ costume composed of a white satin 
dress, covered with a skirt of puffed tulle, adorn- 
ed with wreaths of roses, A green satin tunic, 
edged with a rouleau of tulle, is caught up at the 
sides by white satin ribbon. ‘The sleeves reach 
to the elbow, and are trimmed with lace flounces. 
The neck of the tunic is edged with a wreath of 
button roses. The necklace is of large pearls. 
The hair is powdered and turned back from the 
forehead, and is trimmed with marabouts, strings 
of pearls, and a small rose and leaves at the side. 

The sixth figure is a Spanish mountain guide, 
in a costume composed of a red, double-breasted 
jacket with broad revers; a white vest, button- 
ing on the chest, also with wide revers, a blue 
cravat, and a turned-down collar. A red sash is 
knotted at the side. Blue-gray knee-breeches, 
and boots with white tops, trimmed with gold 
buttons and red ribbons. Andalusian hat, 

The seventh quaint and original figure repre- 
sents the game of chess, and is a striking dress 
for a brunette. The coiffure is composed of a 
row of pawns, forming a golden crown, set on a 
blue ribbon. ‘The bottom of the skirt is in large 
black and yellow squares, to simulate a chess- 
board, the upper part being of white satin. On 
the edge of the chess-board, and standing out on 
the satin, are embroidered in gold all the pieces 
of the game, pawns, knights, bishops, castles, 
queens, and kings. The neck is cut a, 
‘The corsage is of white satin, with a chess-board 
of black and yellow in front. The sleeves are 
short and full, and are trimmed with gold-lace, 
with an epaulet of black and yellow squares, 
bordered with gilt pawns as pendants. The ar- 
abesque belt is of gold-lace, with pendent gilt 
pawns, The necklace is made in the same man- 
ner. White silk stockings and high satin boots 
in black and white squares 

The last figure is a village flax-spinner in a red, 
white, and black striped silk under-skirt, with an 
over-skirt of blue and white foulard, sprigged 
with roses, which is caught up en panier. ‘The 
corsage is black velvet trimmed with ruches of 
blue ribbon, and worn over a muslin waist with 
short full sleeves. The bib apron is of white 
muslin, rounded at the corners, and edged with 
a frill of lace under a rache of blue ribbon. The 
same trimming simulates small pockets. A small 
rose with leaves is set at the top of the corsage. 
The. round cap is of illusion trimmed with sky- 
blue velvet, with short, flowing strings fastened 
behind and falling on the neck. Pink silk stock- 
ings and black slippers with blue bows. 
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“A WILL OF HER OWN.” 


" URRAH! hurrah! Good news, mother. 

George has won; he made a capital 
speech, and every body says he'll make his for- 
tune at the Bar. Mr. Luxmore is a jolly old 
fellow, and is pleased with George, and no mis- 
take. Here he comes.” 

And the speaker, Jack Esdaile, rushes to open 
the door and precede his brother, blowing an 
imaginary trumpet solo of ‘‘ See the Conquering 
Here Comes!” Mrs, Esdaile’s sweet face lights 
up; and, as George enters the room, she goes 
quickly up to him, puts her arms around him, 
and says, softly, 

** My boy”—-then, looking into his face, while 
her eyes are dimmed with happy tears, says, 
‘* How proud your dear father will be!” 

‘* And you—are you not proud of me, mother ?” 

** T, George?” 

Her son wants no other answer, and, stooping 
to kiss her, feels more than repaid for weary 
nights of study and days full of thought and anx- 
iety. 

For this success was more to George Esdaile 
than it would have been to most young men en- 
tering on life. George could remember when 
his father was a merchant with no cares or fears, 
every thing seemed so prosperous. ‘Their old- 
fashioned country house with its big garden, 
where, when he came from Rugby, he spent such 
delightfal holidays, still seemed home to him. 
He could recall the bank failure, and the harass- 
ing year that followed, when his father was so 
wretched and gloomy, and his mother never be- 
fore so cheerful and sweet; and then the crash, 
and the dreadful time that followed when Robert 
Esdaile found himself penniless with a wife and 
five boys to provide for. 

It is ten years since their worldly wealth took 
wing. Robert Esdaile is now a City clerk, de- 
lighted when he gets a rise of £10 a year to his 
salary. All the boys except Jack are started in 
the world. Dickis in a merchant’s office at Liv- 
erpool, and doing well; Hal would be a sailor, 
and writes delightful letters from Hong-Kong; 
Fred is in the India House; and George, who 
had been taken by Mr. Luxmore, the family so- 
licitor, and given his articles, had always sighed 
for the Bar, and is now ‘‘ called.” His kind old 
friend who had assisted him, and given him his 
first brief, is now chuckling with delight that he 
should have introduced such a promising young 
fellow. So this has been a very fortunate year 
for the Esdailes, and Fortune seems to be smil- 
ing upon them again. Yet, in spite of all this, 
father, mother, and boys all declare that it is the 
dullest year they have ever spent; the sunbeam 
of the house has gone, and all agree with Jack, 
that ‘‘ things ain't a bit the same without Nell.” 

But who is Nell, and why is she not there, and 
where is she gone? Well, in years past, had you 
asked one of the Esdaile boys who Nell was they 
would have told you that she was their sister. 
But lately somehow they had always said to such 
a question, ‘* Miss Hall, who is just like a daugh- 
ter to our mother.” ~And that was true, for from 
Mrs. Esdaile, or-auntie, as Nelly called her, the 
girl had all a mother’s love, and that love was 
now going through a sharp trial. Mrs. Esdaile 
and Nelly’s mother had been play-fellows, school- 
fellows, and ever after dear friends. Against 
the wish of her family Eleanor Davidson had 
married Captain Hall. He had fallen in the 
Crimean war, and his wife had ceased to regret 
that she was following him so fast after Mrs. Es- 
daile had promised to bring up Nelly as her own 
child. ‘‘She shall never forget. you, Eleanor ; 
but she shall never feel the want of your love, if 
I can help it.” ‘This promise was made when 
the Esdailes had money and position. But when 
the promise had to be fulfilled Nelly was received 
into a family where when one meal was finished 
they often knew not how the next would be pro- 
vided. Nelly was ten years old when her mother 
died, just old enough, poor child, to realize her 
great loss, and to appreciate the reception she 
met with from Mrs. Esdaile, who took her in her 
arms while the little one proclaimed the tie that 
bound them, ‘*‘ You.loved mamma; you loved 
mamma.” ‘Tears and caresses soothed her, the 
boys devoted themselves to her entirely, and Mr. 
Esdaile often said she had been sent to them to 
take their minds off their own troubles, ‘‘ and to 
show me, my dear, not to despond while I have 
you and the boys left.” 

So Mrs. Esdaile darned and mended for Nelly 
and the boys; and one taught Nelly this, and the 
other taught her that, until times got better and 
she could be put to school. ‘Then little sacrifices 
were made that Nelly might have all the ad- 
vantages they could obtain for her; and she re- 
paid them by growing up the prettiest, sweetest, 


.and most loving girl in the whole neighborhood. 


Jack declared that the whole of his form at school 
were in love with her, and that since she had 
been seen with Fred two or three times several 
swells from his office had done nothing but walk 
up and down their street. 

** Well, you needn’t snap a fellow up like that, 
George,” said Fred to one of George’s serious re- 
bukes, ‘* for I should like to know who you think 
Robert Luxmore comes here to see. Not you, 
I'm certain.” 

George knew that well enough,-as well as he 
knew that pretty Nelly had taken all his love, 
and that unless she could love him in return life 
would be very dreary to him. Lately it had en- 
tered his mind that she cared more for Fred; 
she would propose to walk out with him, and put 
her arm round his neck. Such things she never 
did to George, and if they did go out they were 
nearly silent all the way. She didn’t run down 


and open the door for him now as she once did. - | 


Stupid fellow, not to read the signs of the tender 


passion better than that! Why, Nelly had lost . 


her heart long ago, only the poor little maiden 
had set her hero up so high that she thought she 
must worship him afar off. Of course, George 





couldn't talk to her when they were alone; she 
wasn't clever enough for that.. So she carries 
off some numbers of the Solicitor’s Journal, and 
tries to get up a case or two for conversation, 
but, not being clear in her memory as to which 
is the plaintiff and which is tlfe defendant, that 
scheme fails signally, and Nelly declares to her- 
self that she is more stupid than ever. Every 
evening at six finds her standing on tip-toe, look- 
ing over the blind in her little room, wondering 
why George does not come, a thousand fears 
making her foolish little heart beat. But at last 
she sees him coming. Instead, however, of fly- 
ing to meet him, a sudden shyness comes over 
Miss Nell; and when she walks into the sitting- 
room it is to say, ‘‘ What, is George home ? is it 
so late? How quickly the time flies!” After- 
ward she goes up, and cries to think that he nev- 
er looked at her, and hardly spoke to her. Mrs. 
Esdaile, who is as young at heart as either of 
them, and thoroughly enters into every love affair, 
is sometimes quite vexcd. For George is his 
mother’s darling, and Nelly is the wife she has 
chosen for him. She knows all her sons are in 
love with the child, after a fashion, down to 
Jack, who often prefaces a speech with, ‘* When 
you and I are married, Nell.” But the mother 
sees that Nelly has only caught the fancies of the 
other boys, while George has staked his entire 
happiness on her Yes or No. ri 

Matters were still in this condition when one 
day Mrs. Esdaile received a visit from a distant 
cousin of Nelly’s mother. He had just returned 
from India, and had found that Mrs. Hall was 
dead, and that none of her relatives had consid- 
ered themselves near enough to feel it their duty 
to look after her orphan child, who they said had 
been adopted by a family called Esdaile. The 
Esdailes were not so well off as in former days, 
but lately (meaning for ten years or so) they had 
lost sight of them. Mr. Davidson made no se- 
cret of his interest in Nelly. 

**T loved her mother, Mrs. Esdaile; and if 
the daughter is any thing like her I intend to 
make her my heiress, and you will spare her, no 
doubt.” 

‘* Spare her!” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘* What do 
you mean?” 

‘Mean, Madam? Why, that you have a hus- 
band and five boys, and I am a childless old man 
who hasn't got a wife, and doesn’t want one; but 
he does want the girl to whom he intends to leave 
his money to live with him, and make him feel a 
little Jess friendless in his native land.” 

Poor Mrs. Esdaile! she hardly knew what to 
do; but she said she would consult her husband 
and Nelly, and call Nelly in that Mr. Davidson 
might see her. He expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with her, and said she was a modest- 
spoken, well-mannered young lady. And when 
he was gone the young lady, who knew nothing 
of him save that he was a friend of Mrs. Es- 
daile’s, gave it as her opinion that he was a 
cross, ill-tempered old Scotchman. Mr, and 
Mrs. Esdaile had a long consultation that even- 
ing, a consultation in which love and what they 
considered duty waged very sharp warfare. But 


at last it was agreed that George should be called | 


in, for by this time a letter had arrived from Mr. 
Davidson, explaining what he intended to do for 
Miss Eleanor Hall, and making only one very 
hard condition—that for one year, except in a 
case of illness, she should neither hear from nor 
see any of the Esdailes. She was then to make 
her choice; and after that time he hoped they 
would ever continue on the most friendly terms. 
Poor George! his heart sank down like lead 
when he heard what his father had to say, but he 
only'tried to swallow the great knot which rose 
in his throat, and to get-out in a harsh voice: 
‘Of course she must go; it would not be 
fair of us to keep her, or to influence her in any 
way.” : 
a George,” said Mrs. Esdaile, ‘I did not ex- 
pect you to say such a thing as that; I am sure 
it would break Nelly’s heart to go away from 


“*Well, mother, she need not leave us if she 
chooses to return in twelve months.” 

** Chooses, indeed,” replied his mother; ‘I 
am surprised at your wanting to make out that 
Nelly is heartless; I thought you would have felt 
the very idea of her going more than any of us.” 

“So I do, mother; and perhaps that very feel- 
ing urges me to say that—that—” and here the 
speaker’s heart rebelled so violently that he sud- 
denly stopped. In a moment his mother’s arms 
were round his neck, with as soft caressing as 
though he had been a child again, and after a 
minute or two she said : 

“* Now I shall leave yes and papa to settle it 
with your heads, and I shall carry your hearts 
away, not to be returned until you have decided 
how it is right for us to act.” 

And when she came back an hour afterward 
it was to find George looking very pale, and his 
father very graye. When they were alone Mr. 
Esdaile said : 

** Mary, my dear, we must thank God that our 
boy has such a noble heart. My decision has been 
greatly influenced by his suggestions, Nelly must 
go, and George will trust that she will decide to 
return tous. Until then he will trust and hope. 
He tells me he had determined to get our consent 
to having his fate decided at once, but under ex- 
isting circumstances it would neither be fair to 
Nelly nor to Mr. Davidson.” 

So, some days after, Nelly was told of the offer 
that had been made to her. The poor girl cried 
and subbed, and declared that she would not go: 
Then she flung herself into Mrs. Esdaile’s arms, 
and asked her if she could part with her—if she 
could break her heart? And, with many tears, 
Mrs. Esdaile told her that it was only for a year, 
that they had nothing to leave her, and that in 
afier-life a regret might spring up in her heart 


because she had.not made the trial. But all to. 


no purpose. Nelly wonld not listen; she did not 
want money, she never should, and she should die 








before the year was out living with that ugly, iil- 
tempered old man. 

“Nay, Nelly dear, he only looks cross. In 
years gone by he seemed so much older than your 
dear mother that I took little notice of him ; but 
I remember she always said that he had a good 
heart ; and I must say that his remembering-her 
so faithfully, and finaing out her child, makes it 
look as if her opinion was correct. I am sure it 
is a bitter trial to us to part with our darling, 
though I know she will come back. Still, I sup- 
pose it is our duty to let you go; at least, George 
thinks so.” 

At these words Nelly springs up from where 
she has been pillowing her pretty head, and, with 
flushed face and trembling voice, says : 

“What did you say, auntie? George says I 
ought to go; then, of course, I had better do so; 
if every one thinks it is right, it is foolish in me 
to oppose them.” And, before Mrs. Esdaile can 
answer her, she runs out of the room to fling her- 
self on her own little bed and ery, and moan, 
and feel more miserable than she ever did before. 

Then George did not care for her; he could 
say that it was best that she should go; he could 
think that she might prize this horrid old man’s 
money more than their love. ‘‘Oh! George, 
how could you?” sobs the poor child. Nelly 
knew nothing of a love great in its calm strength, 
feeling its overmastering power, and fearing lest 
that power should make it selfish and exacting 
toward its object. Nelly’s sharp pain was not so 
bad to bear as the dull, heavy load George car- 
ried about with him—a burden which he knew 
he must carry, but which was none the lighter 
on that account. But our little Nell had a good 
spirit, and, acting up to what she thought right 
and proper, she bathed her eyes and smoothed 
her hair, and determined that George should not 
see how sore the trial was to her. So she de- 
scribed Mr. Davidson to Jack, and tried to mimic 
the way in which he said that she was a ‘‘ varra 
modest-spoken, weel-mannered young leddie.” 
She declared she should soon talk in the same 
way, and held imaginary dialogues with Jack, 
until Mrs, Esdaile declared that she would be ill, 
so excited was she. George, amidst all this, 
looked on bitterly, and wondered whether women 
had much feeling after all. This continued all 
the time Nelly remained ; and, although Mr. and 
Mrs. Esdaile often spoke of her fits of tears and 
depression, and Fred ant Jack bewailed the hard 
decision, and were loud in their hatred of Mr. 
Davidson, George was silent, and seemed almost 
to avoid her.’ He was little at home, and-had 
never once said that he was sorry she was going. 

All these things were going on just as the New 
Year was setting in, for Mr. Davidson had made 
his first appearance the day after Christmas-day, 
and by that day week Nelly’s fate was decided. 
She and Mr. and Mrs. Esdaile were to start for 
Cheltenham, where Mr. Davidson was, on the 
5th of January. 

*“Then,” said Jack, in a very doleful voice, 
““won't you be back by next Christmas-day, 
Nell? Oh! I say this is too bad; we sha’n't 
have any fun. What's the good of a plum- 
pudding unless you are here to stone the rai- 
sins, and stir it, and put up the holly and all 
the rest of it? Oh, Nell! promise you'll come 
back by Chrismas-day. I'm sure old Davidson 
will have had enough of you by that time.” 

*““'That I am sure he will,” answered tearful 
Nelly; ‘‘and I promise you, Jack, that I will 
return and eat my Christmas-dinner at home ;” 
and then, at the thought of the many dinners to 
be eaten away from home, poor Nelly breaks 
down again. You see she was not like a fash- 
ionable young lady, accustomed to go visiting. 
Had she been so, this separation would have 
been nothing; but all the years she had lived 
with the Esdailes Nelly had never once been 
away from them for a night, and now to go en- 
tirely among strangers, and not see or hear of 
her own dear ones, seemed terrible indeed. 

Tt was a very busy time. Mr. Davidson had 
given Mrs, Esdaile a check, which she was to fill 
in, and the money was to be spent in getting ev- 
ery thing suitable for a young lady. And now 
one parcel arrived and now another; then the 
dresses came home, and must be tried on; and 
Mrs. Esdaile and Nelly forgot they had to part 
in the excitement of the becomingness of the 
violet silk, or their gladness at choosing the 
black velveteen. Then the seal-skin hat was 
so becoming that papa says they must give her 
a kiss all round. At this Fred goes down on 
his knees, and gives her a most chivalrous sa- 
lute; and Jack, declaring she looks scrump- 
tious, makes a dash at her that nearly knocks 
the hat off; and then Nelly stands before George, 
and a sudden shyness makes her get red, and say, 
**T must put up my hair; I do believe Jack has 
pulled it down.” And before she has time to 
look up or say more, George has risen and is go- 
ing out of the room, and Nelly could cry with 
yexation that she had ever gone near him. She 
runs up stairs, and George comes back angry 
with himself that he should have shown such 
ill-temper, and be jealous because she lingered 
with the others, and seemed reluctant to come 
to him. , 

At last Thursday morning comes, and the box- 
es are packed, and the good-bys to her few friends 
said, and all her last requests uttered—to look 
after her cat and feed the bird, and give him a 
nice bit of sugar every morning, and to be sure 
to attend to a myrtle, which it is thought may 
bloom next year. 

The honse is in a state of great excitement, 
Mrs. Esdaile seeming to think Martha quite in- 
capable, and indulging many fears that the dear 
boys will not have any thing comfortable to eat 
until Nelly returns, Mr. Esdaile walks through 
every room in the house, at intervals of five min- 
utes, to be quite certain that they haveleft nothing 
behind them. Then he opens the door and looks 
down the street, shuts it, consults his watch, and 
hopes that the cabman does not intend to be late. 
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George-had said in the morning that he should 
return in the middle of the day, and see them 
again, but there is no sign of him yet ; and Mrs. 
Esdaile hopes Mr. Luxmore won't be inconsist- 
ent enough to detain him; she wouldn't feel 
quite comfortable at gojng, for she never bade 
him good by this morning. 

M1. Esdaile laughingly declares that one would 
imagine they were going to the coast of Africa 
there is such a fuss, but still he keeps looking in 
the direction George would come, and calls out 
in a delighted voice, ‘‘ All right, my dear; here 
he comes, just in time, too.” Then up comes 
the cab, and the bustle increases; and, in the 
midst of it, Nelly g»es into the boys’ den, where 
she finds George looking tor some twine, and 
thinks she will say good-by at once. So she 
begins in a very shaky voice. - 

** Good-by, George, and I hope you wili soon 
be e barrister, and thank you for having been so 
kind to me;” and here the poor little thing fair- 
ly broke down, and sobbed out, ‘‘ Oh! don’t for- 
get me. Let me always be your—” 

I wonder what she wanted always tobe? Nel- 
ly never said it, and George never heard it; for, 
forgetting all but that she was really going away, 
he had caught her in his arms, and was covering 
her fair face with kisses. ‘True, the only words 
he spoke was when he put her from him, and 
then he only echoed her own. 

“* Forget you, Nelly!” 

Here Martha rushed in with, ‘‘Oh, Miss! 
master’s calling for you every where; he says 
he knows you'll be too late.” 

And Nelly runs down, her heart lighter than 
her feet, catches up her cat, and squeezes the 
breath nearly out of its body, grips hold of Mar- 
tha’s hand, and wrings it with ‘* Good-by, dear 
old Martha, dear old house, dear old street, dear 
every body, until Christmas, when I shall see you 

ain.” 

Then, as they drive off, she bursts into a great 
flood of tears—tears that seem to wash away ev- 
ery cloud from her heart, and form a bright rain- 
bow promising nothing but happiness. For Nel- 
ly’s heart is young and elastic, and all doubt is 
gone, fear has vanished; George loves her, and 
what can harm her? She never thinks about 
him and his uncertainty, whether his love is re- 
turned; indeed, I believe, had such a thought 
been suggested to her, she would have been al- 
most indignant at the idea that George could 
bestow such a gift on any one, and it not be re- 
ceived and heartily responded to. Ah! our lit- 
tle Nelly prized the gift tec highly, had mounted 
her hero on too lofty a pedestal, to have any 
doubt but that he should know when he, her 
king, held out the sceptre, the queen of his 
heart would greatly rejoice. So to Mr, and 
Mrs. Esdaile Nelly was a mystery. That she 
should have so violently opposed going, and up 
to the very last moment bemoaned her fate, 
weeping over every thing because it was the last 
time she should do it, and speaking of her return 
almost as if it was a thing she had a presentiment 
would never take place, and then suddenly all her 
energy comes back again—was what they could 
not account for, When they reach Mr, David- 
son, at Cheltenham, she speaks to him so nicely, 
and says quite what they could have wished. It 
is at their desire, she says, that she has accepted 
his offer, but though she feels very, very grateful, 
she knows she shall choose to return to those who 
are dearer to her than the world. 

‘** May be, my dear,” said the old gentleman, 
**dearer than the world is now; but, as you 
have seen very little of it yet, you are no fair 
judge.” 

It was a sad parting with Mrs. Esdaile; but 
most of the soothing now came from Nelly. 

** Don’t cry, auntie dear; if you are ill I am to 
come to you, and if I am ill you are to come to 
me; and a year will soon away. Wherever 
I am, I shall always be thinking of you and dear 
papa, and Fred, and Jack, and—and—George ; 
and I feel God will spare us all until Christmas- 
day, when we shall meet again.” 

Mrs. Esdaile would not confess it even to her- 
selt, but a voice within would worry her by“ask- 
ing if it was not natural for a young girl to be 
carried away by having a handsome house and 
carriage and fine clothes; and although Mr. 
Davidson was very silent, and stern, and cynical, 
he was evidently resolved on trying to unbend to 
Nelly. Would he succeed? and would she give 
them up? Ifso,‘‘ my poor boy,” and Nelly is for- 
gotten in sympathy for George. 

Three months passed, and then came a letter 
from Mr. Davidson, saying that he thought it 
right to inform Mrs. Esdaile that he and Miss 
Eleanor Hall were about to leave England for a 
Continental tour; but, in case of any urgency for 
writing, @ letter addressed to the care of his 
agents in the Rue de Richelieu would be for- 
warded with all dispatch. Miss Hall was quite 
well, and would, doubtless, have sent some mes- 
sage did she know he was writing, but she was 
at that moment out making some purchases. 
The letter was dated from Claridge’s Hotel, and 
was as stiff and formal as the writer. That let- 
ter somehow seemed to build up such a wall be- 
tween them and Nelly—that she should be in 
London—close to them, perhaps, and they never 
see her; it was hard, indeed ; and now the sea 
would be between them. Fred and Jack were loud 
in declaring that they did not believe she would 
ever return. Mrs. Esdaile, though she stoutly 
held that Nelly would never change, looked anx- 
iously at George, who, between anxiety and study, 
began to have a worn look and an irritable man- 
ner, that told his mother how ill his heart was at 


ease. 

And Nelly; is she pining and sighing, and 
Se her Pal No, indeed. The 
ittle puss is thoroughly enjoying every thing; 
making herself look distracting in pi ow be- 
witching of Parisian costumes, accepting all the 
attention bestowed very freely on Mr. Davidson’s 
heiress by Mr. Davidson's friends and acquaint- 


ances, driving in the Champs Elysées in the aft- 

ernoon, and carrying off the silent, grave old 

man to some place of entertainment in the even- 
| ing. She is enjoying her six weeks’ visit to Par- 
| is so completely that he often looks at her and 
shakes his head, muttering, ‘* All alike—no heart, 
no heart!” 

But when the day is done, and the fine clothes 
taken off, and the maid dismissed, he can not 
hear the prayers our little Nelly utters for the 
safety ond protection of her loved ones—the 
blessings she asks for them. ‘The chief worldly 
prayer for herself is that they may be spared to 
meet and love each other, and never part again, 
Then their photographs are looked at and kissed, 
and bidden good-night. Only two are kept in 
her hand, and on them she pillows her fair cheek, 
‘and sinks off to sleep as sweetly as a child who 
holds his greatest treasure in his grasp. 

So there is not much fear for Nelly; she can 
enjoy Paris and Switzerlana, as it is only natural 
she should. But hals her interest is to think 
what a lot she will nave to tell them all; and 
she keeps a diary, that she may be quite certain 
as to where ‘he saw the picture of St. Peter cruci- 
fied with his head downward; and where the 
bow is that William Tell used in shooting the 
apple from his son’s head; and to make par- 
ticular notes about Zurich, because auntie’s fa- 
vorite song among the boy. was “* By the Mar- 
gin of fair Zurich’s Waters.” In all sees and 
does the tide of love turns homeward, and ever 
drifts her thoughts thither; but she is very silent 
about them, for Mr. Davidson, though kind in 
action, is somewhat sharp in speech. He in- 
dulges in rather caustic remarks on the fair sex, 
and makes little sneering comments on their 
aptitude for domestic love and happiness, illus- 
trating his remarks by pointing to some of the 
specimens they meet at the hotels, whose only 
aim in life, he says, is amusement, dress, and at- 
tracting notice. So Nelly tightly closes up her 
sweet warm feelings and impulses, lest Mr. David- 
son should sneer at them also, and turn them into 
ridicule. 

On the very day on which George made his 
maiden speech Nelly is at Ouchy, and circum- 
stances combine to make them both think espe- 
cially of each other. George in the hour of suc- 
cess naturally turns to her, with whom he wishes 
to share every joy and sorrow, and is led to think 
how much more triumphant he would have felt 
could he have seen her bright eyes dancing with 
delight and beaming with love forhim. And then 
a thought creeps in—suppose you should never 
have her to cheer your life, what would life be? 
And such a sharp pain comes into the brave 
young heart that he is fain to ask God’s help to 
bear it. Suspense seemed so hard to him. If 
he could but have told her all she was to him— 
how she sat enthroned in the life of his heart and 
love; then he felt she would—she must come 
back, for since their parting George had been 
much more confident about Nelly’s returning his 
devotion. Could he have asked her then he was 
sure she would not have said No; but would she 
stand the test of the world, and be true to him in 
spite of the admiration she was sure to receive 
from men so much more able to charm a girl's 
fancy than he was? Yes, for Nelly sits and 
looks out of her window on Geneva’s Lake, and 
in her hand she holds a letter containing her 
first offer—an offer to give her all that the most 
worldly woman could desire, and only asking her 
love in return. And foolish little Nelly is posi- 
tively crying, and saying, ‘I must have acted 
wrongly to make him think I could ever care 
for him. I suppose it was through my laughing 
and talking too much; but it seemed so nice to 
have somebody to remind one of the dear ones at 
home—somebody to whom I could say the first 
foolish thing that came into my head, and who 
did not look sneeringly at every thing like ‘ that 
grumpy Mr. Davidson,’ though I am sure he is 
very kind. Oh! how I wish Mr. Crawford had 
not done this!) What shall I say to him? Iam 
so sorry for him, and I feel as if 1 had done some- 
thing wrong to George.” 

And while she sat, sometimes car: .ed away by 
a grand castle-building, and sometimes thinking 
over the refusal she should write to Mr. Crawford, 
there came a knock at the door, and Mr. David- 
son himself entered with a letter in his hand, 
which Nelly saw was also from her admirer. 
When he explained its contents the poor girl 
was more covered with confusion than ever. 
What would he think of her—he who did not 
seem to believe that women were born for any 
thing beyond dressing themselves and wasting 
their time—whose panacea for their sorrows and 
disappointments was ‘‘'Take them out shop- 
ping?” Oh! she could not breathe the word 
love to him. So she told him, in as few words 
as possible, that she was very sorry for Mr. 
Crawford, who had always been so kind to 
her; but she hoped he would think no more 
of her, for she was quite sure she should nev- 
er like any body they met. And here the tears 
began to fall afresh, It was just as she thought ; 
the hard-hearted, horrid old man quite chuckled, 
rubbed his hands, and took more snuff than she 
had ever seen him take before. For days after 
Nelly often found him with his eyes fixed upon 
her, and then he would turn away with a positive 
grin on his hard, old, brown face. Before Sep- 
tember was out they were in Scotland, and while 
there ms, ne quite to like her grim old com- 
panion. He could not let her be ignorant of the 
stories of his native land, and when, with all the 
eloquence which true love of country gives to the 
rudest tongue, he described some desperate fray, 
or told some touching story of love and chivalry, 
Nelly wondered what made him at other times 
so cynical. morose, and gloomy, putting himself 
into fits of passion for the most trivial thing, and 
frightening people by the way he roared at them 
if they presumed to contradict him. 

Nelly had ceased counting the months, and 
was now beginning to count the weeks to Christ- 
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mas, when she shoald return home. She won- 
dered if they would think her altered, and took 
out her old photograph, and looked at it. Then 
she ran to the glass, and had a geod survey of her 
personal appearance. She really believed she was 
improved ; perhaps it was that her dresses were 
better made, and her hair better done up. Of 
course, she would have to go back to contriving 
her own clothes, as she and auntie used to do; 
and she had learned so many things from her 
maid that auntie would be quite ustonished at 
her improvement. 

Day after day she waited, hoping that Mr. 
Davidson would open the conversation as to 
hei decision. ‘They were now back at Chelten- 
ham, and it wanted but a week to Christmas- 
day; and, finding that he was still silent, she 
determined one morning to broach the subject. 
So, with much fear, trembling, and with rather 
a guilty feeling, she went down into his morning- 
room. ‘There he sat, engaged in reading, his 
spare, thin figure resembling a cross-peg on 
which to hang his loose over-coat. He never 
once looked up even to see who had entered. 
This was not promising, so Nelly thought she 
would lead up to what she had to say by a little 
general conversation. She ‘looked out of the 
window, and said: ‘‘I think the weather is to 
be fine.” But this drew no notice. Perhaps he 
didn’t hear me, Nelly thought, for she had no- 
ticed that sometimes he was a little deaf, and 
would desire you to repeat your remark in a way 
that invariably made you feel that you had said 
the most silly thing in the world. However, 
Nell had determined to have her say, so she re- 
turned to the charge. 

** It’s a very fine morning.” 

“Ts it?” answered her companion. 

Now this was too bad. Nelly left the window, 
and, with a desperate feeling, stood at the end of 
the table, and suddenly came out with: 

**Oh! Mr. Davidson, if you please, next Thurs- 
day is Christmas-day, and I want, that is, I wish 
to be very much obliged to you for all your kind- 
ness, but I would rather go home.” 

For a moment she wondered if he had heard 
her, for he waited, and apparently finished the 
sentence he was reading, took up a paper-knife, 
and marked the place, slowly lifted his rheumat- 
ic leg off its rest, and then sat bolt upright, and 
looked at her, saying: 

** May I trouble you to repeat your remark to 
me again?” 

This time Nell’s face got very red, but she once 
more out with her decision bravely : 

**T said next Thursday is Christmas-day, and 
I wish to return home, if you please.” 

**Oh! twelve months in the world hasn't cured 
you, then. You're still a fool,” he replied. 

** A fool!” said Nelly. ‘* 1 don’t know what 

‘ou mean, Sir.” 

** Then I'll tell you what I mean, Miss Elea- 
nor. You're an orphan and penniless, and if 
you return to your home, as you call it, you will 
be dependent, and dependent too upon people 
who have to make a struggle for their own living ; 
while I, holding the most distant tie of blood as 
a claim, offer you a home and every thing you 
ean want while | live, and when I am dead youll 
find yourself mistress of a handsome fortune. 
But if you choose rather to return and live with 
this Quixotic family in their poverty-stricken 
house, and deprive them of the few comforts 
their poor income can allow them, why all 1 say 
is, go, but don’t iook for a farthing from me, for 
you won't have it.” 

** And I don't want it,” said Nelly, all ablaze 
with indignation. ‘* I never wanted your money, 
nor wished tu come here at all, only Mr, Esdaile 
said it was not fair to myself to give up a thing 
I was not then in a position to value. 1 told you 
from the first that | should choose to go home. 
Yes, Sir, you may sneer, but it is my home, and 
I am not dependent. God has put such love 
into our hearts that though I know I owe every 
thing I possess to them, I would not have it oth- 
erwise though I could. Do you think they ever 
felt the sacrifices they have made for me? Never! 
They have given me all they could freely, and I 
have taken it as freely; and we have only felt 
we were bound closer to each other in this way. 
To you, Sir, I do feel grateful, oppressed even 
by my obligations; but there is a love great 
enough to lay aside all such feelings as these.” 

** By Jove!” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘ she’s 
got ‘a will of her own;’ I have found the Scotch 
blood at last.” 

But Nelly was too excited to hear the remark, 
or to heed the great compliment he intended to 
pay her. She only listened when he said : 

** All very sentimental, I have no doubt; but 
people can’t live on sentiment, as you'll discover 
when you are married to one of the loafing sons, 
which I suppose is what they ll inveigle you into.” 

Poor Nell! Fancy her feelings at hearing her 
handsome, clever-looking George called a loafing 
young man. Of course, Mr. Davidson meant 
George; nobody could be silly enough to think 
that she would marry Fred or Jack; and then to 
dare to say they would inveigle her. If there 
were fifty Mr. Davidsons present, she would not 
let such an insult pass. So, setting her little 
mouth firmly together, innocent Nelly lets out 
her secret at once, making the old gray eyes 
twinkle and the thin lips twitch like a wicked 
brownie, as he was, 

**T never expected you to enter into what you 
term my sentiment, Mr. Davidson, but as to 
being inveigled into marrying one of Mrs. Es- 
daile’s sons, I can only tell you that there’s not 
a girl in the world but might be proud to be 
George Esdaile’s wife; and if he only chooses 
me, however little we may have to live upon, I 
wouldn’t change places with a queen.” 

And such a sunny look came over the fresh 
young face that a chord is touched, and the old 
man leans his head upon his hand, and Nelly, 








fearing that she ‘has not spoken quite properly, 
leans a little toward him, and says: 


** But forgetting all this, dear Mr. Davidson, 
think me any thing but unmindful of your good- 
| ness, and of the kindness which made you seek 
out my mother’s child; and though I can not 
live with you, still remember your old friend’s 
daughter, from whom you will ever be entitled 
to respect and gratitude; and if ever you are ill, 
or think Icould—” But here she was stopped by : 
**'There, there, child, that will do; go away, 
and say no more about ¥- I will see you are 
home by Christmas-day.” 
There were busy hands, but rather heavy hearts 
in Charleswood Street. It was Christmas-eve, 
and yet there were no tidings of Nelly. Jack, 
however, determined to believe to the last mo- 
ment that she would return. Mrs. Esdaile held 
stoutly by him, and helped him to cut-out the 
letters to form ‘‘ Welcome,” which Jack had de- 
termined should be set up in red, white, and 
blue, or ornamented with a wreath of holly. Be- 
low it Nelly’s portrait was to be placed. Papa 
quite entered into the plan, but rather damped 
Jack’s energy by suggesting that it should be 
made so that it could be easily taken down if it 
was not wanted. Fred, to’ their great relief, 
went out to spend the evening at the house of a 
young lady, to whom since Nelly’s absence he 
had become violently attached, while poor George 
sat first in one room, and then in another, trying 
to write—to read—to do any thing to still the 
voice within that kept repeating, ‘* Will she 
come?” ‘* Will she come ?” 

Christmas morning dawned at length, and such 
a lovely morning, too; bright, and crisp, and 
cheerful, and quite in tune with the merry bells, 
and happy faces, and the holiday air which per- 
vades every nook and corner of dear old England. 
Each of the Esdailes felt that that day Nelly’s 
name could not be mentioned in the family cir- 
cle. Even Jack was silent. He adorned old 
Tom, her cat, with an enormous bow of rose- 
colored ribbon, which he had bought for the pur- 
pose, causing that poor animal to be as ill at 
ease as the rest of the family. ‘The bird sang in 
a smart new cage, the result of a subscription, 
and the myrtle-pot was adorned with a frill like 
aham. Dick had arrived the night before, and 
proved a most valuable acquisition, having much 
to hear and to tell, and thus preventing the awk- 
ward silence which otherwise they would have 
fallen into every now and then. 

**Come, boys,” says the father, “‘let’s be off 
to church, and thank God for sparing us to sing 
our Christmas hymn together again.” 

When the three youngest have left the room, 
he turns to where Mary Esdaile is leaning her 
head against her son in that dumb sympathy 
which is more powerful than words, and, putting 
his arms round her, says: 

‘*George, my boy, don’t despair. Your mo- 
ther and | in all our troubles found it our great- 
est comfort to know ‘God is where he was — 
ready to lighten the burden of every one who 
tries bravely to bear it. Don’t think we don't 
feel for you because we ask you to go with us; 
and on this day, above all others, try to forget 
trials and disappointments, and dwell only on 
our comforts and mercies, and praise the hand 
which so liberally bestows them.” 

So when they all walked off together, Mrs. 
Esdaile on her husband’s arm, and her eldest son 
on the other side, George talked away most 
cheerfully. The church door was reached before 
they had decided which of them was most like 
their father, and which like their mother. One 
opinion was universal—that Jack was his father’s 
very image—a compliment which did not seem 
to meet with that young gentleman’s approval, 
since he declared ‘‘ it was a shame of them all to 
foist him off upon the ‘ governor’ because he was 
the youngest.” 

After chureh was over, and they turned home- 
ward, some feeling seemed to draw them all 
closer together; and as the boys put their arms 
into each other’s, the mother locked into her 
husband’s face, and saw her proud happy thoughts 
reflected back. As they stood on the step the 
cloud seemed hovering over them again for a 
minute, but before their faces were quite grave 
the door was flung open, and a cry arose of 
**Here she is! Hurrah! Didn’t I say she'd 
come back? Oh! my darling!” Nelly is in 
every one’s arms at once, and crying and laugh- 
ing at the same moment. Nobody knew what 
was said for the next half hour; they had to tell 
all they had thought and felt, how they feared 
she would not be able, after all, perhaps, to keep 
her promise, and Nelly declared Mr. Davidson 
was so provoking. He had come up to London 
| with her two days before, and, though she was 
ready long before ten o'clock, he kept her, first 
by one pretext, and then another, all the while 
telling her that she had better stay with him, as 
by that time they had certainly given her up, 
and were thanking him for relieving them of such 
a plague. At this point a torrent of epithets and 
exclamations was hurled at Mr. Davidson. 

** And since I told him I was going to return 
home,” continued Nelly, ‘“‘he has been more 
grumpy than ever, snapping and snarling at ev- 
ery body and every thing. The servants say it 
is all his liver, and he says he hasn't got one, so 
I don’t know which it is, but certainly something 
about him is quite wrong.” 

** Ah!” said Mr. Esdaile, ‘‘ I'll tell you the 
secret. He hasn’t had a tyrant like this” (pat- 
ting his wife's cheek) ‘‘ to keep him in order; so 
let him be a warning to you, boys, for it’s better to 
be a slave to somebody than a slave to yourself.” 

‘Indeed you are right,” answered George, 
laughing, ‘‘ for I have been vexing, tormenting, 
and worrying myself most sorely since Nelly has 
been away.” 

‘* Then take your tyrant,” said his father, put 
ting Nelly toward him. : 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Mrs. Fsdaile, fearing 
the lovers might not like this publicity of their 
unexpressed feelings, ‘* you mustn’t—” 

‘* Never mind, mother,” said George, who has 
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put his arm’ round Nelly, ‘‘ there is a language 
more powerful than words; and I know, before 
all the world, that now I can claim Nelly as my 
own.” 

And that impertinent little Nell, though her 
face was like a ‘‘red, red rose,” never looked 
down, but nodded and smiled her approval, and 
pursed up her little mouth to receive a kiss from 
each one there. 

** Well, I don’t care,” says Jack, “I call it a 
jolly shame. Here’s Nell been away a whole 
year, and the first minute she comes back George 
goes and chouses every body else out of her.” 

I couldn’t describe the happy day they had, 
nor the triumph of Martha, ho ‘‘ know’d she 
was coming back, and Jaid a piace for her ;” nor 
the pudding, which Nelly said was more delicious 
than any thing she had ever tasted when away, 
owing, as Jack would have it, to his having su- 
perintended the making of it. At once every 
body pretended to notice scarcity of fruit and 
candied peel. Then each one had to have their 
health drunk, and something special to be con- 
gratulated upon that had happened to them this 
year. At length Mrs. Esdaile says: 

** Now, J have some one’s health to propose ; 
that is, Mr. Davidson’s. In the midst of all our 
happiness I can not help thinking of the poor, 
lonely old man.” 

** Why, he wanted to steal our Nell from us,” 
cried Jack. 

** Ah! she’s very unfortunate, Jack,” replied 
his father; ‘‘she has escaped one thief to fall 
immediately into the hands of another. How- 
ever, let us all join in drinking Mr. Davidson’s 

th.” 


Then Nelly continued— 

“*My wish is that the next heir he chooses 
may not be so rich in love, and may therefore 
value his money more, and try to make him 
more happy.” 


“Hurrah!” cried Jack, “‘here’s grumpy old 
Davidson's health, and a new liver to him!” 

** But,” said Nelly, ‘I'm forgetting he gave 
me a letter, which was not to be opened until 
after dinner. Here it is.” 

“Ah! that’s your ticket of discharge, Nell, 
with the corner cut off, as Hal would say. Shall 
I read it?—or George had better, then he'll be+ 

repared for the worst.” So George opened the 
ter and began : 


“My pear Eveanor,—Before you = this letter 
= will, no doubt, after the manner of your sex, have 
ly commented on me and my ‘ettiene. I heard 
your verdict of me lon o—* Not a bad old man, but 
sogrampy.’ That verdict is not very wide of the mark. 
My life been made up of disappointments—disap- 
intments at which I laugh now, and wonder how 

ey could have wrinkled my heart and my face. Your 
mother was bright star of days when I had faith 
in myself and all around me; though a wise Provi- 
dence denied me the blessing of her love, her memory 
forbade me to believe that truth, and love, and pure 
sweet womanh a an idle tale. our 
corns heart and faithful trust to those whom you 
prized more dearly than worldly wealth daily im- 
proved me, and wore off some of the crust of worldli- 
ness which encircled many good feelings which I once 


pogeesse: ls 

“ At first I doubted you ; but now—and this is the 
highest praise I could accord to any mortal—holding 
hed mother, as I do, the perfect type of a woman 
=m tender, and true, I can say in you she lives 

n. 

“Grumpy, my dear, I shall ever be, but henceforth 
I hope not ‘a bad old man ;’ and my money, which I 
have often thought of with bitterness, will acquire a 
new value to me, when I know that it will speed the 
union of yourself with that very worthy young man to 
whom you have given the blessing of your love. 

“To-morrow I am coming to see you, and to thank 
car goed kind friends for having trained you up to be 
we y of your mother’s honorable name, and so ren- 
dered a life-long obligation to 

“Your sincere friend and cousin, 
“24s Rezawon Hans.” “Donaty Davipson. 


And come he did, and always declared he 
never regain his stiffness, because Nelly 

took all the starch out of him when she scbbed 
out her penitence and told him how she had 
thought him unfeeling, and cruel, and hard-heart-_ 














ed, and that he was quite mistaken in her, for 
she was a very wicked, ungrateful girl. He had 
known of George’s love for her from the first, 
for Mr. Esdaile had spoken of it to him, and he 
quite approved of her choice. 

Before New-Year’s Day they were all the best 
friends in the world. The old man declared 
that he began to feel as he did when he was 
young, and knew the meaning of a home. Jack 
was his special favorite, for he made no secret 
of the light in which he had formerly viewed Mr. 
Davidson ; and the result was that, after they had 
enjoyed some treat together, which Jack declared 
to have been particularly jolly, and ‘‘ I shouldn't 
have seen it, Sir, if it hadn’t been for you,” the 
old gentleman would slyly say, ‘* Then, after all, 
it was not such an ill wind that brought that 
‘ grumpy Mr. Davidson here.’” 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


E are in the midst of the Paris season. 

The return of the court has given the sig- 

nal for the beginning of winter—in the drawing- 

rooms alone—for out of doors it is difficult to be- 

lieve that it is winter and not spring; there has 

not yet been the slightest appearance of ice, and, 

save a few days at the end of December, the sun 
has shone almost without interruption. 

New-Year’s Day is the great festival of the 
Parisians—there is not a family that does not 
assemble together; and immense sums are ex- 
pended on this occasion, for presents are made 
by all classes of society; the rich scatter gold 
by handfuls among the dealers in costly baubles 
and confectioners, who ask exorbitant prices for 
the smallest trifles, while the poor give each other 
oranges (this is de rigueur; and it is estimnated 
that thirty thousand boxes are sold a day during 
New-Year’s week). 

The Emperor received all the official person- 
ages on New-Year's Day.. The Empress received 
the ladies at the same time, just after mass, She 
wore a dress of antique red satin, trimmed on the 
bottom with a black lace flounce. The tunic of 
the same material} looped very high and exceed- 
ingly bouffante, was likewise flounced with lace. 
Her bonnet was very small, and consisted of a 
coquille of black lace set on-red velvet of the 
same color as the dress. This velvet had a 
square bow behind and a moderately high dia- 
dem of red velvet narcissus with yellow centres 
in front. No one was present at dinner but the 
members of the Imperial family and the intimate 
friends of the Empress. The Empress was 
dressed in pearl-gray satin with a tunic looped 
by diamond agrafes. A single diamond star 
sparkled on her forehead. 

The first great ball at the Tuileries took place 
on the 4th of January. It was magnificent, and 
the dresses had an. opportunity to. show to the 
best effect, the number of invitations having been 
exceedingly limited. The Empress wore a cit- 
ron silk skirt, covered with puffs of citron tulle, 
separated by bias folds of satin. [See the ac- 
companying illustration of this dress, from a 
sketch made on the spot by our correspondent. } 
The bottom of the skirt was encircled by a waved 
wreath of pansies of all shades, from the dark- 
est to the lightest. The tunic was very short 
and bouffante behind, and was looped by bou- 
quets of pansies. A wreath of pansies formed 
a low bertha .on the corsage,. beginning very 
thickly clustered at the right shoulder, and ta- 
pering to a delicate spray at the left. shoulder, 
where it ended. . Her neck was encircled by a 
string of rubies on a black velvet ribbon, the 
ends of which were tied behind. The coiffure 
was composed of a wreath of pansies, a large 
yellow one forming the centre, interspersed with 
pendent diamond balls. 

The Emperor was-in fine good-humor. He 
did not remain long seated on the throne, but 
left it to see the dancing. The Empress has not 
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danced for the past year. The company went 
to supper about midnight. ‘The Emperor supped 
standing, like all the rest.. All the ladies were 
permitted to enter the supper-room, but the men 
were obliged to wait until the Emperor had fin- 
ished supper, save those who belonged to the 
diplomatic corps. The Princess of Metternich 
entered with their majesties. The Prince of 
Metternich took in Mrs, Moulton, the pretty 
American, and escorted forth Madame de Pour- 
talés, the beautiful Parisian. Mrs. Moulton was 
entirely in white. Madame de Pourtalés had a { 
white tulle dress covered with narrow flounces f 
reaching to the waist, and strewn with pale } 
roses. Her wide blue faille sash was edged with { 
narrow silk fringe; and on her shoulder a targe 





sapphire encircled with diamonds confined the 
broad blue ribbon, edged with white, of a Ba- 








vartan order. In her hair she wore a diamond 
star, a blue plume, and a small bouquet of roses. 

M. de Seebach, the Saxon Embassador, gave 
his arm to Madame de Moltke, his daughter, 
and Marshal Canrobert took in one of the queens 
of the ball, the young Madame de Vatry. 

The toilette of the Duchess of Malakoff, the 
widow of Marshal Pelissier, attracted attention 
by its severe style. The Maréchale wore a dress 
of extremely heavy dark maroon silk, brocaded 
with large flowers, with a round tablier simulated 
by very beautiful white lace. The tunic was 
exceedingly bouffante behind, and was likewise 
trimmed with wide lace. Diamond flowers form- 
ed her coiffure. She was thrown for a consider- 
able time by the side of Mademoiselle d’Albe, 
the Empress’s niece, and Mademoiselle Marion, 
her reader, both of whom were dressed in pink 
tulle, with plain long sashes of pink satin, form- 
ing a striking contrast to her. 

youthful Madame Aguado (née Jacob), 
and grand-daughter of Fuad Pacha, made her 
first appearance at a great festival at this ball, 
which she adorned by real beauty, set off by eight 
hundred thousand francs’ worth of diamonds. 
Her necklace of huge brilliants, and her comb 
above ail, attracted attention. The Princess of 
Méetternich’s famous net of diamonds and pearls 
weg simosit eclipsed. Her toilette, moreover, 
waa composed of somewhat singular elements ; 
® @yeas of Garx crimson velvet, covered with a 
tunte or biack tulle, laminated with gold, a sash 
of biack moire, and a black moiré band holding 
tha meckiace of precious stones. Her coiffure 
consisted of a crimson velvet knot and two dia- 
mond paim-ieaves. Princess Mathilde wore a 
white tuile skirt, puffed round the bottom, and a 
satin tunic bordered with a fringe of jasmine and 
bugton roses, and looped behind by a bouquet of 
the same flowers. A high diamond diadem form- 
ed the coitrure. 

The majority of the fashionables have adopted 
the long and massive chignon of curls adopted by 
Leroy and Albert for the Empress’s coiffure last 
year. Frizzled curls are to be abandoned for 
smooth, long ringlets, and all will submit; for 
the celebrated Albert sets the fashion, and his 
devices are laws. These are, moreover, pretty 
and easily adjusted; the only fault is their dear- 
ness. ne of Albert’s chignons costs from 100 to 
120 francs. These chignons are not worn in the 
street, but are reserved for full evening dress. 
Where diamonds are not worn trailing sprays 
of fiowers are mixed with the curls. 

The bail was prolonged to a late hour, and was 
gaver than is usually the case with official festi- 
vas. ‘She absence of Prince Napoleon and 
Priacess Clotilde was remarked. The Prince 
ig quwe il; but independent of this, there is a 
caren coolness just now between the Palais 
Ravei ana tne Tuileries. 

Eviane DE Marsy. 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


R. CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, the ia- 
glish architect, whose efforts toward the 
restoration of medieval art have attractea so 
much attention both in Europe and America, 
makes the following sensible and originai re- 
marks on the subject of dining-room furniture : 
Among the dining-room appointments the table 
is an article of furniture which stands greatly in 
reed of reform. It is generally made of planks 
of polished oak or mahogany laid upon an inse- 
eure frame-work of the same material, and sup- 
ported by four gouty legs, ornamented by the 
turner with mouldings which look like inverted 
cups and saucers piled upon an attic baluster. 
I call the frame-work insecure because I am de- 
scribing what is commonly called an extension 
table, or one which can be pulled out to twice 
its usual length, and, by the addition of extra 
leaves in its middle, accommodate twice the usual 
number of diners.’ Such a table can not be sound- 
ly made in the same sense that ordinary furniture 
is sound, It must depend for its support on some 
contrivance which is not consistent with the ma- 
terial of which it is made. Few people would 
like to sit on a chair the legs of which slid in and 
out, and were fastened at the required height 
with a pin. There would be a sense of insecuri- 
ty in the notion eminently unpleasant. You 
might put up with such an invention in camp, or 





on a sketching expedition, but to have it and use 
it under your own roof, instead of a strong and | 
serviceable chair, would be absurd. Yet this is | 


very much what we do in the case of the modern | larged at pleasure. 
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dining-room table. When it is extended it looks 
weak and untidy at the sides; when it is reduced 
to its shortest length, the legs appear heavy and 
ill-proportioned. It is always liable to get out 
of order, and from the very nature of its construc- 
tion must be an inartistic object. Why should 
such a table be made at all? A dining-room is 
a room to dine in. Whether there are few or 
many people seated for that purpose, the table 
might well be kept of a uniform length, and if 
space is an object, it is always possible to use in 
its stead two small tables, each on four legs. 
These might be placed end to end when dinner- 
parties are given, and one of them would suffice 
for family use. A table of this kind might be 
solidly and stoutly framed, so as to last for ages, 
and become, as all furniture ought to become, an 
heir-loom in the family. When a man builds 
himself a house on freehold land he does not in- 
tend that it shall only last his lifetime; he be- 
queaths it in sound condition to posterity. We 
ought to be ashamed of furniture which is con- 
tinually being replaced. At all events, we can 
not possibly take any interest in such furniture. 
In former days, when the principles of good join- 
ery were really understood, the legs of such a 
large table as that of the dining-room would have 
been made of a very different form from the 
lumpy, pear-shaped things of modern use. 

The annexed wood-cut is from a sketch of a 
table dating probably from the Jacobean perioa. 
It is of a very simple but picturesane design, anu 
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is certainly sound in 


venience. In this 





principle of construc- |—---——— 





tion. Observe how . 


case the additional 
‘*leaves” are support- 








cleverly the mould- 
ings are distributed 
in the legs to give va- 
riety of outline with- 
out weakening them. 
In the modern exten- 
sion table, on the con- 
trary, the mouldings 
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contour, and the di- = 
ameter of the legs is = 

thereby reduced in \ 

some places to much 
less than the proper 
width necessary for 
strength. The whole 
ingenuity of the mod- 
ern joiner has been 
concentrated on a 
clumsy attempt to 
make his table serve 
two purposes, é. ¢., 
for PB or small din- 
ner-parties ; but the 
old joiner has shown 
his skill in decorating 
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ed by wooden bear- 
ers which run paral- 
lel with the sides of 
the table, and may be 
pulled out by means 
of little rings attach- 
ed to their ends. 

In this example, as 
in that of the Jaco- 
bean table, sunk cas- 
ters could easily be 
introduced in the foot 
of each leg; but such 
an appliance is by no 
means necessary or 
desirable. A dining- 
table rarely requires 
to be moved from its 
ordinary position. It 
should stand firmly 
on its legs at each 
corner, When it is 
fitted with casters, 
servants are perpet- 
ually pushing it awry. 

The general ar- 
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his table-frame with 
a delicate bass-relief 
of ornament. And 
remember that it was from no lack of skill that 
this old table was not made capable of being en- 
The social customs of the 
age in which’ it was: produced did 
not require such a piece of mechan- 
ism. In those days the dining-table 
was of one uniform length whether 
a few or many guests were assem- 
bled at it, and I am not sure whether 
of the two fashions the more ancient 
one does not indicate a more frequent 
and open hospitality. But be that 
as it may, if the Jacobean table had 
been required for occasional exten- 
sion, we may be certain it would 
have been so constructed, and that, 
too, on a more workmanlike prin- 
ciple than our foolish slide. In like 
manner, if the ladies and gentlemen 
of King James's time had found (as 
probably those of Queen Victoria’s 
- time would find) the wooden rail 
which runs from end to end of the 
’ table inconvenient for their feet, it 
would certainly have been omitted. 
As it was, they probably kept their 
feet on the other side of it or used it 
as a footstool. But to show how 
these modern requirements: may be 
met without forsaking the spirit of 
ancient work, I give a sketch of a 
modern table constructed in accord- 
ance with old principles of design, but in such 
a manner that it may be lengthened for occasion- 
al use at each end, while the framing is arranged 
so that any one may sit at it with perfect con- 
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rangement of an or- 
dinary side-board is 
reasonableenough. It 
consists of a wide and deep shelf fitted with one 
or two drawers, and resting at each end on a 
cellaret cupboard. If this piece of 
furniture were constructed in a plain 
and straightforward manner, and were 
additionally provided with a few nar- 
row shelves at the rear for displaying 
the old china vases and rare porcelain, 
of which almost every house contains 
a few examples, what a picturesque 
appearance it might present at the end 
of a room! Instead of this, fashion 
once more steps in, and twists the un- 
fortunate buffet into all sorts of inde- 
scribable curves. It is bowed in front, 
and ‘‘ shaped” at the back; the cup- 
board doors are bent inward; the 
drawer fronts are bent outward; the 
angles are rounded off; impossible 
mouldings are glued on; the whole 
surface glistens with varnish, and the 
result is—eminently uninteresting. 
To fulfill the first and most essential 
principles of good design, every article 
of furniture should, at the first glance, 
proclaim its real purpose; but the up- 
holsterers seem to think it betokens 
elegance when that purpose is con- 
cealed. Whatever the faults. of the 
modern treatment may be, they are 
rendered doubly objectionable by the 
application of varnish. The moment 
a carved or sculptured surface begins to shine it 
loses interest. But machine-made ornament, in- 
vested with an artificial lustre, is an artistic enor- 
mity which should be universally discouraged. 

I know no better 
example of dining- 
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room chairs than 
some made in the 
early part of the 17th 
century, and which 
are still in excellent 
preservation. The 
sofas and chairs of 
that period are con- 
structed of a light- 
colored, close-grain- 
ed wood, the rails 
and legs being prop- 
erly pinned together, 
and painted, where 
the frame -work is 
visible, with a red 
lacquer, which is or- 
namented with a del- 
icate foliated pattern 
in gold. ‘The stuff 
with which they are 
covered was original- 
ly a rose-colored vel- 
vet, which has now 
faded into a scarcely 
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less beautiful silver-gray. The backs and seats 
are divided into panels by a trimming composed 
of silk and gold thread woven into a pattern of 
exuisite design, and are also decorated horizon- 
tally with a knotted fringe of the same material. 
The arm-chairs of the same set are of two kinds 
—one constructed with columnar legs like the 
smaller chair; the other framed after a more pic- 
turesque fashion, but painted in the same styie. 
The side rails which support the back are stud- 
ded over the velvet with large round copper-gilt 
nails punched with a geometrical pattern, while 
a larger quatrefoil-headed nail marks the inter- 
section of the framed legs below. The back con- 
sists of three rails, one at each side and one at 
the top, the lower rail being, evidently for com- 
fort’s sake, omitted. Between these three rails 
a stout canvas bag is stretched, stuffed like the 
seat—which retains its elasticity to this day— 
with feathers, but to scarcely a greater thickness 
than an inch. - Thus, without assuming the pad- 
ded, lumpy appearance of a modern arm-chair, 
the back so constructed accommodates itself at 
once to the shoulders of the sitter, and forms a 
most luxurious support. The egg-shaped finials 
at each angle of the back are composed of wood 
whipped over with thread silk, and decorated 


- with gold braid and gilt nails. 


I give a full description of this chair because I 
consider it one of the most perfect examples of 
its class which I have ever seen. The costliness 
of its material and mode of decoration may in- 
deed render it unlikely that such furniture should 
ever be revived for ordinary use in our own day. 
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But the general principle of the design need in- 
volve no more expense in execution than that 
which is incurred in any good upholsterer’s shop. 

There has been a slight improvement of late in 
the design of modern dining-room chairs, but 
they are still very far from what they ought to 
be, and the best are absurdly expensive. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory type is that which is 
commonly known in the trade as the ‘‘Crom- 
well” chair. Its form is evidently copied from 
examples of the 17th century. he seat is 
square, or nearly so, in plan; the legs are partly 
square and partly turned ; the back slopes slight- 
ly outward, and presents a padded frame, stretch- 
ed between two upright rails, to the shoulders of 
the sitter. Both the seat and shoulder-pad are 
stuffed, or supposed to be stuffed, with horse- 
hair, and are covered with leather, studded round 
the edges with brass nails. Sometimes a kind 
of cloth is substituted for leather. 

Furniture that is not only picturesque in effect, 
but practical and workmanlike in construction, 
is, in an artistic sense, worthless; yet these are 
precisely the qualities that have come to be dis- 
regarded in modern manufacture. Ask any art- 
ist of taste whether there is a single object in a 
modern furniture shop that he would care to paint 
as a study of still-life, and he will tell you, not 
one. Our modern furniture does not become 
picturesque with time; it only grows shabby, and 
its transient prettiness is its only merit. 
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A MEETING. 


Comer, let us take hands together 
As when, summers ago, we stood 

In the haze of the sultry weather 
In the heart of the little wood. 


No! we never again shall linger, 
Nor moments like those beguils, 

Yielding slowly, finger to finger— 
Yet tight’ning our grasp the while! 


"Twas the heart's first rapture of passion, 
A transport that has no name, 
Predestined to swift cessation, 
When the ashes should choke the flame. 


There are times for loving and leaving, 
There are seasons of the heart, 

And parting is better than cleaving, 
When ‘tis harder to meet than part. 


And in love there is no renewing; 
Life never can know again 

The bliss that gives rapture to wooing, 
Yet is further from pleasure than pain. 


Still let us take hands together 
As we did in the hours we stood, 
In the haze of the heat of the weather, 
In the heart of the little wood. 








COLORS. 


_ infirmity known as ‘‘ color-blindness”’ is 
much more prevalent than one might sup- 
pose; and directors of railways, when selecting 
candidates for the posts of engine-driver, stoker, 
or signal-man, are often astounded by the num- 
ber of candidates they find afflicted with it. 

It will seem scarcely credible to those who 
have themselves good eyes that three men out 
of five should be quite unable, at a distance of 
two hundred yards, to tell a green lantern from 
a red one. . The most astonishing mistakes have 
been made in this particular. Engine - drivers 
who in broad daylight could see two miles before 
them down a straight line, and detect a paving- 
stone on a rail at fifteen hundred yards off, have 
been known to.rush heedlessly by a danger-signal 
at midnight, and bring a whole train to destruc- 
tion. And yet the glasses used in the red lan- 
terns that signify ‘‘ Beware” or ‘‘ Stop” are al- 
ways of immense power, and on a dark night 
ought to be clearly visible to the naked eye at a 
distance of at least five miles. Similarly sports- 
men who attend horse-races or boat-races are oft- 
en in doubt as to which color wins, until the vic- 
tors are close under their eyes ; and this although 
the jockey’s jacket may be of the most flaming 
hue, and although in other respects than that of 
color-seeing these people may have excellent, un- 
erring sight. A sailor who on the night-watch 
will find it quite impossible to say which glass is 
“up” at the light-house may be the first next 
morning to cry out ‘‘ Land” from the top of a 
shaking mast-head. When a mistake is made 
‘between colors the error is almost always attrib- 
uted to this peculiar obliquity of vision, and col- 
or-blindness itself is said to proceed from mal- 
formation of the eye. But every rule has an ex- 
ception; and there are cases in which confusions 
are made between one hue and another without 
the eye of the seer being in any great way to 
blame. 

Some years ago a lady had ordered of one of 
the best house decorators in Paris two varieties 
of paper for a villa of hers at Passy. She had 
imagined the patterns herself: one paper was to 
be crimson, with black fleurs de lis; and the 
other green, with pale gray figurings. ‘The or- 
der was sent to the manufacturers, and the pa- 
per fabricated ; but when the first samples were 
forwarded to Passy the lady returned them, say- 
ing a mistake had been made. The fleurs de lis 
on the crimson were green, she added, and the 
figurings on the green paper pink. ‘The shop- 
man who was the bearer of the samples could 
not help telling his master that he was quite of 
the same way of seeing as the lady ; and the dec- 
orator himself, as he examined the specimens, 
was fain to own that the order had not been ex- 
ecuted. ‘The patterns were accordingly returned 
to the manufacturers, but hereupon a dispute 
arose, for the latter swore by all the saints that 
the black they had used was the deepest jet; 
and as for the gray figurings, ‘‘ they had mixed 
colors long enough,” they cried, ‘‘to know the 
difference between gray and pink.” As the al- 
tercation was serious an ‘‘ expert” was called upon 
to decide; and this he did by taking a sheet of 
white note-paper, and cutting out in it some fleurs 
de lis of the exact size and form of those on the 
samples. He then applied the note-paper to 
the latter, so as completely to hide the crimson 
ground; and the flowers, which had seemed 
green, at once stood out in deep black. The ex- 
periment was repeated on the green paper with 
the same success; the figurings which every one 
had declared pink were shown beyond doubt to 
be pale gray; and the lady, the decorator, and 
the shopman had to acknowledge themselves in 
the wrong. 

Those who desire to paper their rooms anew 
will do well to remember that on red, crimson, 
and amaranth colored grounds, black looks green. 
In the same way black upon green loses all its 
lustre, and vice versa. Orange upon red hurts 
the eyesight; violet upon blue looks washed 
out; blue upon green looks spinach color by 
candle-light ; and gray, as we have already said, 
oy sorted with green, very often comes out 
pin! 

Nothing is less brilliant than flower-beds in 
which the only colors to be seen are blue and 
white; nothing is more gaudily ugly than a 
garden stocked with a profusion of yellow and 
little else. It is very unsatisfactory also to find 
flowers of the same color, but of different shades, 
placed near each other; and all these errors of 
taste should be 4: idel. In order that a garden 


may be showy and attractive, blue flowers should 
be placed near to dark yellow or orange; violet 
next to yellow; and red dahlias, roses, pinks, 


| and geraniums should be surrounded with verd- 





ure and white, 

Let fair-haired beauties abstain from pink, a 
color which makes them pale. Let dark-haired 
maidens take that color, and remember also that 
no hue suits them so wel as saffron. No color 
is so well suited to chec.nut hair as lapis-lazuli 
blue; and sky blue is the true color for blondes. 


WINTER IN RUSSIA. 


HE Russian winter nominally endures from 

October till May; but for one unversed in 
the changes of the northern heaven it is hard to 
tell when autumn ends and the reign of frost be- 
gins. For here the winter, mighty as he is, 
comes in treacherously and cruelly, under a white 
truce-flag of floating mist. The sky is clear and 
bright, the atmosphere soft and warm; only a 
raw chillness in the evening air, or a patch of 
hoar-frost lingering beneath the morning sun, 
betrays the presence of the ambushed besieger ; 
till on a sudden the shrill blast of the November 
wind sounds the charge, and with one burst the 
enemy is upon us. 

Yet this stern season has its charms, and num- 
bers many devoted admirers, even among those 
most exposed to its rigor. ‘This feeling is very 
amusingly exemplified in a Russian historical 
novel of some celebrity, entitled ‘‘Yury Milo- 
slavski; or, Russia in 1612.” A Cossack has 
just returned to his native village, after a long 
term of warfare in the South, and is astonishing 
his countrymen with all the wonders of that fairy 
region—the glorious sunshine, the gorgeous 
flowers and delicicus fruits, the stately palaces 
and crowded cities, filled with every varied ap- 
pliance of luxurious ease. All listen enraptured, 
till at length, in an evil hour, the village Marco 
Polo lets slip the admission that ‘‘ in these lands 
there is no winter.” 

A murmar of incredulous horror runs around 
the circle, and every man looks solemnly in the 
face of his neighbor. 

“* No winter!” exclaims the bailiff, in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘how do they manage to live, then? 
Well, it’s God’s judgment upon them, the ac- 
cursed heathens! they don’t deserve to have a 
winter !” 

“* Ah, Thomas Conradievitch!” interrupts the 
farmer, ‘‘ don’t you see that the man is making 
fun of us? No winter! why, the thing’s im- 
possible !” 

















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Herrie M. P.—To form a panier on your silk skirt 
add a quarter of a yard extra length to the three back 
widths. Line the upper part of these widths to the 
depth of three-quarters or a yard with stiff muslin 
or hair-cloth. Gather the added length to the side 
widths by forming a bunch of gathers or pleats a 
quarter of a yard from the top. Pleat the full widths 
to the waist-band, making a large double box-pleat 
in each width. At the end of the hair-cloth form 
pleats like those at the top, and secure them by sew- 
ing to a band on the wrong side. The added length 
will then fall over this band, forming a panier puff. 
A sash is frequently attached to the waist and tied 
below the centre of the panier to support it. 

Invatrm.—Your sample is Irish poplin, such as is 
sold here for $2 75 a yard. 

Giverr.—Yon will find in the Bazar, Vol. L., No. 61, 
a recipe for turning dark hair to light. We accept 
your thanks, but refuse your pecuniary offer, as we 
look only to the publishers of this paper, the Messrs. 
Harper, for payment of our services. 

E. J. B.—Green and blue together is a fashionable 
combination this winter.—Roll your hair away from 
the face and from the neck behind to prevent it grow- 
ing too long. Friz the front, and form a braided wa- 
terfall. A velvet band, with a bow on top, is the head- 
dress. 

Preriexiry.—An infant's outfit, ordered at a fur- 
nishing-house, consists usually of a dozen low-necked 
dresses, all white; a dozen plain high-necked slips 
that may be worn either by day or night; a dozen 
cambrie shirts; half a dozen musiin skirts; half a 
dozen flannel petticoats, two of which are plain with 
a hem and tucks, two are scalloped, and two embroid- 
ered ; four barrow coats ; six bands ; half a dozen split 
zephyr shirts; knitted shoes; a square shawl of meri- 
no; bibs, protectors, and a toilette-basket. Of course 
the quantity and quality is varied according to the 
means of the purchaser. You will find patterns for 
infants’ clothing in Bazar No. 52. 

Mary.—A good definition of a kiss is in a solfloquy 
of Manfred, in Byron's drama of that name, viz.: 

“The viewless spirit of a heavenly sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
Born and dying with the blest tone which made it.” 

Cuvrouman.—It is conjectured by many critical the- 
ologians that those passages you mention are errors, 
In the King James version of the Bible this passage, 
viz., “strain at a goat and swallow a camel,” is a mis- 
translation, which spoils the antithesis of the expres- 
sion. It should have been rendered “strain out,” ac- 
cording to the trne meaning of the Greek word diulidzo, 
which is used. Bayle, if we remember rightly, says this 
is atypographical error. In the other passage, viz., “It 
is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye,” etc., 
is also wrongly translated, as the Greek word also 
means the rope employed to fasten a boat to the 
wharf or shore, and known in nautical English as the 
painter, This word also has a double meaning, and 
serves as an illustration. 

Davim A.—The common nursery song, 

“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 

Went up a hill, and then came down again,” 
Halliwell says, originated with Tarleton, the celebra- 
ted jester of Shakspeare’s time. Howell, in one of 
his “ Familiar Letters,” No. 18, says that the king was 
Henry IV., who had collected an army of that number 
for some unknown and mysterious purpose, when he 
was assassinated by Ravaillac. 

Lawyer.—You are wrong when, in your praise and 
admiration of Cicero’s code of morals, you venture to 
say that only the New Testament requires us to love 
our enemies, and that ancient philosophy is silent in 
that. You will find in Plutarch this expression: “A 
man should not allow himself to hate even his ene- 
mies.” 

Brveracr.—According to our recollection the first 
mention of coffee in any English book is by Howell, 
in his celebrated ‘‘ Familiar Letters.” He says: “The 
Turk hath also a drink called carphe, which is made 


of a brown berry, and it may be called their clubbing , 





drink between meals, which, though it be not very 
gustful to the palate, yet it is very comfortable to the 
stomach, and gvod for the sight.” 

Mrs. Bryan.—If short hair, frizzed or curled, is be- 
coming to you, the simple fact that you ure a matron 
will not make it unsuitable. You should, however, 
make every effort to save your long hair. Use the 
remedy given in the correspondence column of Bazar 
No. 58. Your ten inches of hair can be arranged into 
a fashionable coiffure of short curls, but it will he 
troublesome to dress, as it does not curl naturally. 
You will have to use the curling-iron very skillfully, 
and call in-the hair-dresser occasionally. All artifi- 
cial modes of curling the hair are injurious.—Youcan 
order the book from the publisher.—The musical firm 
you mention is no longer in existence. On the receipt 
of your real name and stamp we will send you the ad- 
dress of houses that wiil supply you with what you de- 
sire. 

X. Y.—Paraphernalia means, literally, goods at the 
disposal of the wife as distinguished from the dowry, 
or that property which she brings to her husband. It 
is applied, however, not seldom, but incorrectly, to the 
machinery of pomp and every variety of outward cere- 
monial. 

Srupent.—Renaissance is a French word, meaning 
revival, and is most generally applied to the restora- 
tion to vogue of some old taste in literature or art. 

8. Kryessury.—The proper side for a gentleman to 
to take, when accompanying a lady on horseback, is 
the right. There is good reason for this, for if on the 
other side (the left) the cavalier would find the skirt 
of the riding habit of the dame in his way to prevent 
him from lifting her from her seat in case that her 
horse should run away or other accident happen. 
This, however, if riding on the right side, he can 
readily do by placing his left arm about the waist of 
his companion, and thus drawing her from her horse 
to his. 

Young Morner.—The best substitute for mother’s 
milk is that of the cow, mixed with one-third of wa- 
ter and sweetened with loaf-sugar. 

Lizziz.—We know nothing of that “ Beautifier that 
is used by ladies and gentlemen which gives their 
complexion that soft and peachy look." It is no doubt 
some nostrum of bloated promises and meagre per- 
formance. 

Puysio.ogist.—The number of square inches of sur- 
face in a man of ordinary height and bulk is 2500; the 
number of pores which open on it is 700,000; and the 
length of the perspiratory tubes, of which they are the 
mouths, is 28 miles. 

Nogrsz.—Rough riding is by no means good for 
babies, and the practice of trottimg them on a hard- 
going knee while they are held upright on their seats 
has often produced severe ruptures or worse conse- 
quences. 

Hovsekerrer.—Never make up your beds, however 
zealous you may be to get through with your morn- 
ing’s work, immediately after their occupants have 
arisen, The bed-clothes and coverings should be left 
well spread out and exposed to the air from an open 
window for several hours after they have been used. 
This is a rule of which Health commands obedience. 

J. J.—London has an area of 130 square miles, and 
as 1000 houses are added to it each year, New York, 
with all its rapidity of growth, will have great diffi- 
culty in overtaking it. 

Morner.—Milk should form a large portion of the 
diet of every child until the age of eight years. No 
infant should have any thing else before it is ten 
months old, and no meat, and then but little should 
be given before the third year. The quantity of food 
required by a child is much greater proportionally 
than that necessary for a full-grown person. 

Country.— Parqueterie is a French word, which 
merely means the art of making a floor; but the En- 


a trained skirt, say two yards from belt to the edge. 
‘Trim with a rich pleating of white satin, outlining a 
square about the shoulders. Two or three rows en- 
circle the sleeve from the wrist to the elbow. A sim- 
ilar pleating is around the edge of the skirt. Belt of 
satin folds with a bow in front. No sash. But such 
a dress would not do to appear in at church even in a 
small town. If it is desirable that the wedding dress 
and church dress should, for the sake of economy, be 
the same, you had better get a French gray silk. 
Make with plain trained skirt. Trim the high waist 
and coat-sleeves with white lace or folds of satin of 
the same color. Make a long sash, beginning at the 
sides, and tied low down. ‘Loop the train over this 
sash when in the street. The wrapping is a black vel- 
vet or beaver-cloth cloak, a tight-fitting basque. The 
traveling dress is a brown or steel-colored Empress 
cloth, or else a blue and green plaid suit. Consult 
Bazar No. 59 for further details. 

Txquirer.—Striped materials continue to be worn 
for house dresses as well as street costumes. Em- 
press cloth in narrow stripes of black with a color 
makes a neat, plain dress for home. Cut the skirt 
short, and make an over-skirt and bodice of solid 
color, either black or the color of the stripe. You 
can buy patterns for such dresses, with the proper 
quantity and colors ready blended. 

Emrty.—Select a crimson or green carpet with a 
small white figure for your bedroom. 

E. G. B.—See Bazar, Vol. I., No. 56, for growth of 
hair.—A warm infusion of mint is good for pimples 
and freckles. You will find other remedies suggested 
in the previous numbers of this paper, and in the ar- 
ticle ‘* Woman's Beauty,” published in Harper's Maga- 
zine, 








Prano’s American Curomos.—His pictures 
are nearly perfect, if not perfect copies of works 
by the best artists. Every home should possess 
one or more of these, and the more the better. 
Instead of wasting money on cheap engravings, 
let every one save his money and invest it in a 
chromo that shall indeed “be a joy forever.”— 
Gardiner Home Journal. 





Coryine Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented oe Wheel patterns may be transferred 
rom the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GEN UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Silver Hunting Watches. ........... $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . $70 
Every Watch warranted by ial certificate from the 


American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 

es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 

livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 

oll examine the Watch before payiny, and any 

atch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 

changed or the money will be refunded. vig one is re- 
d -Li 





glish term parquetry, into which it is translated, is 
applied exclusively to the inlaid wooden work of 
which floors are sometimes made, Marqueteric, or 
marquetry in English, is the term used to describe 
that kind of furniture decorated with vari-colored 
woods put together as in a piece of mosaic. Ara- 
besque means, literally, in the Arabian style, but is 
applied in art to a composition of leaves and capri- 
ciously formed ornaments. Damask, so called from 
Damascus, where the stuff adorned with flowers, strik- 
ingly displayed in large patterns, was first made. Or- 
molu is applied to the furniture adorned with gilded 
mouldings. Stenciling is painting b¥means of a me- 
tallic plate perforated in the form of certain figures ; 
it is simply the ordinary process used by store clerks 
and porters in marking boxes. 

Svnsoriser.—Eider-down quilts or comforters are 
the best covering for invalids. They are remarkably 
light and soft, yet warm. You can purchase them at 
the upholsterers ready made in oil calico or in soft 
silk. 

W. H. C.—We have handed your letter to the proper 
party. You will receive a circular.—The index to the 
first Volume is ready, and will be sent you on receipt 
of stamps. 

Mrs. A. C. H.—The most reliable hair-dressers in 
New York refuse to dye dark hair blonde, as it in 
jures the hair, and is a tedious, disagreeable process. 
A harmless powder is used that will produce the 
blonde appearance for an evening. A box contain- 
ing sufficient powder for two applications costs about 
seventy-five cents, The hair is viled, and sometimes 





4 preparation of perfumed gum-arabic water ts used, 


before applying the powder. The hair-dressers whose 
names appear at the end of the New York Fashions, in 
Bazar No. 38, are reliable.-—The bread-kneader costs 
$3. The house having it for sale will send you a cir- 
cular, 

Atvrnan Stumons.—Read reply to Mrs. A. C. H. 
about coloring hair. We have consulted the hair- 
dressers about your case. They advise castor-vil to 
be used on your false hair, as that will darkeb it more 
than any other oil. But all hair fades or grows light- 
er after it is severed from the head. We fear the only 
remedy for you is a new set of curls, switch, etc. 

Youne Beowner.—A thorough boiling wil! clear up 
the yellow, murky look of calicoes and brilliants with 
white grounds. A small quantity of pearlash in the 
rinsing water will brighten the purple or blue figures 
of calico, and a few drops of vinegar will improve pink 
or green. 

Harr Moventye.—Black trimmed with purple or 
with white is the most fashionable dress for half 
mourning. Church purple and silver-gray silks or 
satins, trimmed with black lace and alternate folds 
of the material with black satin, are suitable for even- 
ing dress. Very young ladies wear black tulle puffed 
over silk, the puffs separated by satin piping and dot- 
ted with white marguerites. Another fashionable dress 
for evening is a trained dress of black gros grain with 
an over-dress or tunic of white Chambery gauze, plain- 
ly bordered with folds and leaf rosettes. Instead of 
Chambery many ladies use white organdy muslin or 
Swiss for over-dresses, trimming with fluted ruffles 
and tucks. Jet or pearl jewelry. White tarlatan and 
tulle are not as suitable for mourning as the materials 
mentioned. 

M. G.—White merino is too shroud-like for a wed- 
ding dress. We prefer white organdy or mull. If 
you insist on a woolen material, get a lustrous al- 
paca, snowy white, or an Empress cloth. Make a 
uigh waist buttoned to the throat, coat-sleeves, and 


“explains the different kinds with _ of each. 





to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 


state that you saw this in 
Address in fall, 
HOWARD & CO,, No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, comprising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
Toupées, &c., at Barker’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, NY. 


RAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, & 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. ope Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music ir the world Also, jast ready, 
free to any address, oe & Cu.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N Y. 
HO SAYS NO, it can not be done? I 
tell you it is false. Catarrh can be radically 
cured. Use Wolcott's ANNIHILATOR. Pint bot- 
tles, $1, in white wrappers, or send to Dr. Wolcott, 
170 Chatham Square, N. Y., $5, for six pints, sent free 
of express charges; or one pint of Wolcott's PAIN 
PAINT, if you suffer any pain. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
* MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


_— 


larper’s Bazar. 














Warrrooms, 
: } Send for Circular. 


No. 881 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Fo HOUSEKEEPERS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 
request attention 
TO THEIR POPULAR STOCKS oF 
HEAVY, YARD-WIDE IRISH LINENS; 
LINEN SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, DAMASK 

TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, DOILIES, TOWEL- 

INGS, CRASH, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 

COUNTERPANES, QUILTS, &c., &c. 
Also, 

DOMESTIC BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTONS, 
SHEETINGS, CANTON FLANNELS, 
TICKS, DENIMS, &c., 

Which will be offered 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Broapway, 4ta Avenve, 91a AND 10TH STREETS. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
° OFFER 
A few Elegant Novelties in 
SILKS, ror STREET AND EVENING DRESSES; 
SUITS, ror STREET AND EVENING DRESSES; 
VELVET, SILK, AND CLOTH SACQUES, 
CLOAKS, &c., 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, EXTRA QUALITY, 
Just Received, 
For Sale at Extremely Attractive Prices. 
Broanway, 418 AvEnvr, 9Tf AND 10TH SraRzets. 
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$ ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company Fvll them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show, 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Ootonsa (black), 70c., 80¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per Ib. 
Enoutsn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
Impreian (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
tb. 


per fb. 
iene Hysow (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
25 per tb. 
Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowber (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Feenou Breaxrast AND Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 80c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per th. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouru, Micu., August 26, 1868, 
To the Garat American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

Gexts: The people here will not let mealone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former em I 





remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00. .$10 00 
6 * Imperial..... wan - + At 125... 6B 
8 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
S * CORRE... cccces J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at 125.. 500 
S © Cote. 2ic, cc. OY sabans at 80.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125... 500 
2? ae do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2“ do do. ..N.Neweomb....at 125.. 250 
4“ do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
4* do. woe Ae GAlO.. ococees at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial .......Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 2506 
$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no comprnpatary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
pew! number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
— in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus initators. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


; Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
C88) ¢ 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
VALENTINES. Colored Comies only lie. 


a doz. ; Col’d 4 page Sentimental Valentines, 20c. 

a doz. ; 144 Comics for only $1. Splendid Valentines in 

Envelopes at 5c., 10c., 15c., 20e., 25e., 50c., and $1, and 

aevae . Lots for Dealers at $3, $5, and $10. Seil at 

REE TIMES cost. Order early. 50 Valentines, 

assorted, for only 50c, All above postpaid. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hrvspace, N. H. 


CENT ALBUM.—New patent, bound in 

Cloth, gilt, holds 20 full-sized cards, for only 
26 cts. Album and 10 splendi Merge hs for 75 cts. ; 
with 20 Photographs for only $1 15. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. All sent post free. 5 Albums for $1. 


Send 25 cts. forsampleto HUNTER & CO., 
Publishers, Hinspaue, N. H. 


UNTER’S GUIDE. — Worth $10 to any 

boy or farmer. How to hunt and trap aut anl- 

mals, to make traps and boats, tan skins, &., &c. 

10,000 sold in two months. 64 Pp. Costs 25 cts. only, 
postpaid by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hixspate, N. 


TAKE NOTICE, 


On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we now offer better inducemeats to 
Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 

















e Circular, containing important information. 
REWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 





BALL, BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 





IL 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey, By Sir Samue. W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of The Albert N"Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Il. 
Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions. and its Present Condition andProspects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
He With a Map and Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 


Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Toechings : 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Assorr., With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$3 50, 


IV. 

The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the An- 
thor of “ Rachel’s Secret.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vv. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 

SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 

VI. 

The Author of “John Halifax.” 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” “‘A Noble Life,” 
“Two Marriages,” “Fairy Book,” &c. Illustra- 
tions. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $i 50. 

Vil. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows. 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 

sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Be.- 

Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. Vol. IL just ready. 
VII. 

Charles Lever. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuartes Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
IX. 

C. W. Dilke. 

GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 


lish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
‘uaRLes Wentwortu Ditkr. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. a 
xX. 
Shirley Brooks. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. By Sureiey 


Brooxs. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xL. 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By Pau. B. Du Cuattiu, Author 
of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘‘ Ashango 
Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


xIL 
Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Wrrxte Cot- 
uns. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


XII. 
Samuel Smiles. 
LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of 
George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son ; comprising also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Railway Locomotiv-. Sam- 
vet Suices, Author of “Self-Help,” “fhe Hugue- 
nots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and numerous Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


XIV. 
Georgiana M. Craik. 
MILDRED. A Novel. By Grougiaxa M. Crarx. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XV. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and os with Notes on 
the Silver bo me] of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, 
Author of “ Yusef,” “ Crusoe’s island,” “An Amer- 
ican Family in Germany,” “The ad of Thor,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


xVL 
Lord Lytton. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF ED- 
WARD BULWER, Lorp Lyrtox. In Two Volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


VII. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. ADramain Five Acts. By 
Epwanrp Botwer, Lorp Lytton, Author of * Riche- 
lieu,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “ Not so Bad as we 
Seem,” “ Pelham,” ‘*The Caxtons,” “ What will he 
do with it?" &c. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


XVIIL 
Prof. Dalton. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY anp HYGIENE. 
For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J.C. Dat- 
ton, M.D., ssor of Physiology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. With Illus- 
trations, 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 


XIX. 
A Reformed Opium-Eater. 


THE OPIUM HABIT, with Suggestions as to the 
Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Sol. Smith. 
THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT IN THE WEST 
AND SOUTH for Thirty Years, interspersed with 
Anecdotical Sketches, Autobiographically given by 
Sort. Smrrn, Retired Actor. th Fifteen Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


tt” Harrre & Beorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postace prepaid, to any part of the United 
S.ates, on receipt of the price, 














QTERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
fr @LU® for 
Silver. BRAM MEO, Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. 1. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 


may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GornamM Manvractunrine Co. 





Horcucocx's HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


_ Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, with colored 
titles. Price 5 cents each, or first 20 sent postpaid 


for $1 00. 
NOW READY: 

« Captatn Ftaks o.cesccceccssocevee MAcLaAGAn. 
. Won't you Tell me why, Robin?...CLrarter. 
. We'd Better Bide a Wee 7 
Blue Eyes ...... eccees 
Not for Joseph...... casenasicne P 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...Harton. 
IT really don't Think I shall Marry..CLaRiweEt. 
Praise of Tears. * Flow’rets 

Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. Scuunrrr. 
. Champagne Charlie .....++.++++-LEE. 
. Skating Rink Polka,. .- WEENER. 
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2. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. se 
F oe eee GRAFF. 
santgeesoad BiampPut. 


oe 
oe 


qererrey 
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- The Old Cottage Clock... .....+000+. Motor. 
Silver CRIME. . . 0.0.0. 0000000000eeCLABIBEL. 
© 30, TA OT Be tains océcncces Benepior. 
“20. Arm-in-Arm, Polka Muzurka ...Srravuss. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The above can be obtained at 
the Music, Book, and Periodical Stores, or by enclosing 
Five Cents each to the Publisher. Other choice selec- 
tions will —s follow. Agents Wanted. BENJ. W. 
HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 98 Spring St., New York. 
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G HEARS anp SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WATERS 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


MELODEONS anp CABINET ORGANS, 

The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- 
class makers, at Reduced Prices for Cash, during this 
month. The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 
ments at great bargains. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, 

New York. HORACE WATERS. 


OMPARE PRICES. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., whose 
Organs are acknowledged to be the best, have this 
season introduced very important improvements and 
new styles of Organs, and have materially rgduced 

ices, Four-Octave Organs, $50 each; Five-Octave 

ouble-Reed Organs, Five Stops, $125. Every one 
having any idea of purchasing an Organ should at least 
obtain one of their new circulars (which will be sent 
free), and compare prices. Address the MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 Broadway, New York. 


O EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 
Harper’s Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St, N. Y. 
“A Good Thing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 




















= CSOD ONT. 





An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & Rvoxrt, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘‘ SOZODONT” was pur 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 


of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other ° 


corros#we or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 
Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cutit0on & Co. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to tutro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider ia & most superior manner. Price 
only $13. tully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for auy machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 


200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 

whic 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off ht ast-i ines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine aud really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED — AGENTS — To Sell the 








A 


per minute. Liberal 
o Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —When the weary | 


sufferer tosses upon his fevered pillow, let him 
use these Piils, which, by expelling the causes which 
obstruct his rest, will make him enjoy refreshing sleen. 


| 


111 
T HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Grrenwion St., Corner or Murgay, New York, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15¢c., 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35c., 40c.; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 


a ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
E 5 Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
nh 18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
Mae quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
Ze. coach compared with the old fossilated 
O24 grocers who have been brought up in a 
<4 & soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
ee now begin to flap their wings when 
an ray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
Ze far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
SR cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
& 


man for the | pee —quick as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


Wy ConWAnns 
Country Homes. 
150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
Gro. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 

191 Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 
new books on Architecture. 











NTER GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 


N EW WI 


No. Broap way. 





VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivrvs, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S } PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINE! 











These three 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
have received from the press, and the support which 


has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the wcrld.—The Advance: Chicago. 








TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harrer’s Macazrnz, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weex ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions frum 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macaztng, Weexry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
es notice of discontinuance. 
he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazryr, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Texas ron Aryenristne IN Harper's Perroprcats. 


Harper's Ma j Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 a Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 












MORE ORNAMENTAL THAN USEFUL, 


Frank. “You're surely not Going Out this Weather?” . 
I’ve got my beautiful New Water-proof and Umbrella.” 


Dear Littie Wire. “ Why not, Frank? 
Frank. “ Well, you’ll Ruin ’em, thgt’s all !” 


FACETIZ. 


A wirry saying was that of the French nobleman 
who, on being rallied by the king on growing old, and 
asked where he would like to buried, answered, 
“ At your feet, Sire.” 





A comical incident recently occurred at a countr 
theatre, where “‘ Romeo and Juliet” was being played. 
A furious storm was raging, aud the roof of the thea- 
tre was leaky. As Juliet was lying in the tomb, with 
Romeo bending over her, drip came the water on her 
face. “ Don't stir!" whispered Romeo. Another and 
another drop followed, till Juliet, with a shiver, turned 
her head just in time to receive the rain in her eye. 
The audience awakened to the drollery of this sudden 
resuscitation, and burst into shouts of laughter. ‘Take 
care of the rain!” shouted one. “There it comes!” 
called another. “ Wait, Juliet, and I'll bring you an 
umbrella!” shouted an urchin in the pit, and the play 
broke up with a comic ending to the tragedy. 

On another occasion “ Damon and Pythias” was be- 
ing played at a theatre in Washington. In the last 
act, as Damon, about to be led to execution, was strain- 
ing his eyes in the effort to discern his friend in the 
distance, and aeking, ‘‘Is he coming ?" the locomotive 
whistle sounded close by. ‘“ He'll be here in the next 
train !" shouted a wag, and in an instant the emotion 





was changed to laughter. 
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The Marquis de F—— is the duelist of France. He 
is so fond of fighting that, having dreamed the other 
night that the Duke de —— had trod on his toes, he 
sent him a challenge the very next morning. 

rr 

An American put down a b ocio Englishman 
by explaining that the reason why the sun never set 
in the British empire was because the English could 
not be trusted in the dark. Another reply to the same 
boast was: ** Wa'al, I don’t know about the sun; but 
this I will say—there's a deal more moonshine about 
your empire than there is about any other I know of.” 

cinancanaghaaaiiadee. 

Tur Sone an Escarep Convior woutp Sinc—“ The 
last link is broken.” 

ee 

Lord Chesterfield once remarked that even Adam, 
the first man, knew the value of politeness, and al- 
lowed Eve to have the first bite of the apple. 








TENEMENT THAT 18 NOT OcourIED Hatr TuHE Timz— 
The room for improvement. 
ere 
A child, wanting to describe a snake, said it was “a 
thing all tail—clear up to the head !” 





Morro ror «a Fasnionas_e Youne Lapy,—“ Never 


[Feprvary 13, 1869. 




















The tendency of people to carry quotations too far | 
was illustrated in a prayer-meeting the other day bya | 
brother exclaiming, in an agony of piety, ‘‘O Lora ! 
have mercy upon us poor sinners, of which I am chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely !" 
——<=>- — -----— 

Why is the pen mightier than the sword ?—Because 
it can draw money, while the other only draws blood. 





ee BEET iO Fs cee 
A Coip Sxar—Breaking your leg om the ice. 
—_— 

An Irishman was going along a road, when an an- 
gry bull rushed down upon him, and with his horns 
tossed him over a fence. The Irishman recovering 
from his fall, My looking up saw the bull wing 
and tearin; w? the ground, a Pat, smiling at 
him, said, “If it was not for your bowing and = 
oR age humble apologies, you brute, I should 
think you had thrown me over this fence on purpose.” 











Said a very old man: “Some folks always complain 
about the weather, but I am very thankful when I 
wake up in the morning to find any weather at all.” 


permenant Aha Geae otha 
Young men anxious to get rid of their wild oats will 
do well to get a sewing-machine. 





Bald-headed men take a joke more easily, because 





too late to bend.” 
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DELIGHTFUL FOR’ LOVERS.—A 





they are not at the trouble of “‘ getting it through their 
air. 





GOOD OLD CUSTOM REVIVED. 
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A COUNTRY-HOUSE STUDY. 
Sister. “Tom, I think this must be one of your Gaiters. 


7 can’t get it on!” 


“Is that marble?” inquired a gentleman, pointing 
toa bust of Kentucky's great statesman, the other day, 
in a store, 

‘No, Sir, that’s Clay,” promptly replied the dealer. 

piieiecitasetaliiese 





An Unrorrunate Arracument—That of the Siam- 
ese Twins. 





PS PEN 
A locomotive on a Western railroad has been adorn- 

ed with the title ‘I still live.” Thatis more than many 

of the passengers can say at the end of the journey. 

sinalegiiiesaiin 

A Prevavent Ism—Rheumatism. 

A 
Anotuer New Reaprxe.—Man proposes, but woman 

accepts. 
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Tue Most Steavrast Fo.towens or ovr Fortunes 
—Our creditors. 
_> 


Ovutwarp Bounn—Books. 
8H A$ 
What tune is a great favorite ?—Fortune. 


Be 
: = what poet does the pleurisy remind you —Aken- 
side. 





“Mamma,” said a promising youth of four or five 
summers, ‘if all people are made of dust, ain’t colored 
men made of coal-dust ?” 
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